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PRICE 
FPOURPENCB 
Stamped Edition, §d. 





forthe the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, “and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


forthe Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received b: 


god other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/, 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


y M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquaia, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, Lo 


ndon. For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 








TING’ § COLLEGE, LONDON.~— The 
OFFICE of ye TURER in "ENGLISH LITERATURE 
MODES, HISTORY being now VACANT, the Council are 
wf APPLICATIONS from Gentlemen, being Mem- 
hers of the reve a Church of England and Ireland, and Graduates 
rT and Cambridge, who are desirous of becoming Can- 
dies for fils pony obtained from the Secretary, at the 
— y 0© °F, W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary, 
October 14, 1851. 


QUEEN ‘8 UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
HE CHAIR of LOGIC and METAPHYSICS 
in this College being now VACANT, CANDIDATES for 
to forward their "Testimonials to the 


SsoRk WILL 
= i 





xt, 


BE CHUSEN, in order 
i be p d with. 





fe 
oTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
NOTICE re. Lg oy —The Council aye L mppetated 
yr. J.T. SYME, Ccokator, the ROUMS will be VERY 
wONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRI pay. from » ont 5 o'clock. 


DENNES, Secretary. 
9, Bedford-street, Strand, 
Oct. 15, 1851. 


TEW CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
The CHEMICAL LABORATORY in St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
under the superintendence of Dr. JOHN STENHUUSE, 
fs L.& Eis OW OPEN for the reception of Pupils. 
grotion will be given in all the departments of Analytical and 
Pretical Chemistry. Students may occupy themselves with inves- 
tigations of their own selection, if sanctioned by the Superinten- 
datof the Laboratory, who will assist them with such instruc- 
tenis sees: 7 they may require. 
open from = a. till 4 p.m, except on Satur- 

Ly it Rae at 1 o'clock p. 
whe Two Guineas per menth. 
ft Bartholomew's — 

lath October, 











HIGH SCHOOL. 
IVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 
i TION. —TEACHER bali —Wanted, by the middle 
to teach the various branches 


— 4 Dr. luxe, the Head Master, ount-street, Live Liverpool. 


LOWER SCHOOL. 
IVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 


TION.— TEACHER WANTED.—Wanted, by the Ist of 
next, a Gentleman competent to give instruction in 
faunal Philosophy and Chemistr; Salary not to exceed 80l. per 
soum. tee to be made, personally, to Mr. M‘I:veon, 


THE LATE EXHIBITION, 7 
R. WALESBY'S PICTURE GALLERY 


aegis for for the reception and Private Sale of a few 
OBJECTS. 0) T of the very highest character from the 
Crystal Palace, or _ any noble Mansion.— Paintings, &c. for 
Sale as usual. Inquiries from the Nobility, Gentry, Exhibitors, 
&c. promptly attended to. 
No. 5, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
7 . 

W ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS (Sea Pieces), 

PEN and SEPIA SKETCHES.—Connoisseurs and Col- 
lectors may now purchase a few spirited Drawings and Sketches 
suitable either forthe Frame or the Scrap-book. Un view at 32, 
Edward-street, Hampstead-road. Finishing Lessons at home, or 
at the Pupil’s residence. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Messrs. LLOYD, BROTHERS & CU. beg to announce, that 
thet have am published a Work in the highest style of ithe. 
graphy, CO er the title of 
REe OLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT 

EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS. 

It consists of Twenty-five of the most interesting Views in the 
Interior of the Crystal Palace, from Drawi taken on the spot, 
by Messrs. Ansoton, GoopaLi, Pivezox, T. Witsoy, and others, 
Sapreaniy for this Work, amongst which will be found the fol- 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR. 

THE INDIAN COURT AND JEWELS. 

THE IVORY THRONE. 

PART OF THE FINE ARTS COURT. 

PART OF THE BRADFORD COURT. 

PART OF THE BIRMINGHAM COURT. 

THE INDIAN COURT AND ELEPHANT TRAPPINGS. 

VIEW IN THE EAST NAVE (THE AMAZON, BY KISS). 
Do. (GODFREY OF BOUILLON, 

BY SIMONIS). 

Do. 


. (THE GREEK SLAVE, BY 
POWERS). 


PART OF THE RUSSIAN COURT. 
PART OF THE TURKISH COURT. 
PART OF THE FRENCH COURT. 
PART OF THE AGRICULTURAL COURT. 
&e. &e. 
The bud is printed in Columbier Folio, and is published in 
One Volum: 
Malf-bound morocco, pla‘ £330 
88 0 








in ° 
In a Portfolio, mounted and “coloured, in 
imitation of the original Drawings 
The size of each View is about 15 by 11 inches. 
London: Lloyd, Brothers & Co, 22, Ludgate-hill; and Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court. 
Persons wishing to secure copies of this Work should apply im- 
mediately to any respectable Bookseller or Printseller; or to 


Lloyd, rothers & Co. 22, Ludgate-hill; and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. St s’-court, London. 





Head 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
Pe OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
of Study at this Institution will commence on 
THURSDAY, the 6th of NOVEMBER, 1851 ; and the following 
+ gad Practical Demonstrations will be given during the 


eee. bay to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 
-—— i. SISSOET, applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 
ward Forbes, F.R.S. 


I MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its spplications to Mining— 
Hunt, Keeper of Min ing Record 
om 1 wrt ‘with its special ne Percy, 


LGBOLOGY, and its practical applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
(MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 
‘The Fee for the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 


och suenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
lusiv 


Instruction in the Field, ae Geology, Mining, and 


included in the above 
a may attend separate Courses of Lectures and 
Feld Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 


Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
fae of fa on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
fexion of Fiv 


am the pe, fray ne Navy, gine in the bn | S } 
ndia Company’s Se: are admi e 
lectares ~ att the usual charges. we 
Students Propose to calor with the view of obtaining the 
Boson ct he —"! — mvwhom —y ps to Mr. Trennam 
> Museum, fr ecessary information 
1 DE ve BECHE, Director. 


IN GERMANY.—A German 
= lergyman, in the prime of life, residing with 
kfort-on-the-Maine, wishes to receive into his 
NG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, in order to pre- 

i ora Commercial or Classical hag tion. He can give 
teferences. Address, pre-paid, to G. E. C., care of Messrs. 
Viliams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


FCaTION, by the Sea, WESTON-sUPER-MARE, 
vhs —The; comforts ofa happy home, in a very healthy 
Peering ries witha ourse of Instruction 
ches of a liberal ‘Education, imparted by the best 

tien may be enjoyed by a Gentlemen, cn moderate terms, 


Thivte det gHOPKINS'S Establishment.—An ARTICLED 


nr Wi removed from Exeter 
Hall to 84, ST. MARTIN’S-LANB, Charing-cross. 
ote Feapective, Lan isca, scape, and Figure Drawin, taught from Models 
tems Soe Weesful method of learning to Sketch from Nature. 
) Tanti 2 Syenty Lessons, | Private Lessons given ; Schools 
e or further particulars a r. 
Ganan, 84, St Me Martin’s-lane, Charing-cr: Levey sited 

















UB-EDITOR.—WANTED, for a Daily Paper, 
4 first-rate and well-experienced SUB- EDITOR, capable of 
condensing Parliamentary Proceedings, writing Reviews and 
Theatrical Critiques, ond em enerally to Superintend the getting-up 
of the paper. It would be an a if the party were ac- 
seabeted with the Modern Languages. 
to ability and Payee will be required. No application will be 
received after the 23rd inst. Testimonials, with amount of Salary 
required, Sphoomste A. B., Keform Club, Pall Mall 


oO ARCHITECTS ona ENGINEERS. —A 
PREMIUM of 50. m for the best DESIGN, 
ray by a MODEL, t TRON “GALL pa and STAIR: 
CASES, to be erected in the Centre of Mr. WYLD’S MODEL of 
the EAR ‘TH, Leicester-square, the Draw ings a Models S be 
sent to Leicester- “square on or before the Dithrc oft October, 1851. 


Te BOOKSELLERS, &c.—A respectable 
Young Man, who has had considerable experience in the 
Wholesale aud R Retail Trade, Ll pay be disengaged. He is 
perfectly competent to undertake fa 

and the most satisfactory eae to his 
would be given.—Address, 
square, Pentonville. 


A GENTLEMAN “holding 2 a confidential situ- 
~ ation, and accustomed t» Accounts and Correspondence, 
having @ considerable portion of time upon his hands, is desirous 
of pe an ENGAGEMENT with any Nobleman or Gentle- 
man requiri the partial services of a trustworthy party. He is 
capable of acting as Assistent Secretary to an Institution or a 
Society. The highest references can be given.—Address, ALPHA, 
an s. pis. Ridgway, Piccadilly, or Messrs. Smith, Elder &Co., 
orphil 


y a 
O the FRIENDS of NERVOUS INVA- 
LIDS.—A Married Physician, of great experience, RE- 
CEIVES ONE PATIENT, and has now a vacancy. The resi- 
dence is situate in a beautiful spot near Town, and easy of access 
by railor omnibus. References to clergymen, medical, and mili- 
tary men, who have had friends restored. Address Mepicu S$, care 
of Mr. Dalton, 28, Cockspur-street, ee -cross. 


STRONOMICAL TELESCOPE.—For SALE 
a powerful ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, on new and 
substantial tripod stand. The object-glass is 43 in. clear aperture, 
and focal length 5 feet 6 inches, with terrestrial eye-tube, Comet 
and Nebule Huyghenian eye-piece, and three ther “Astronomical 
powers. It has alsoa sun shade, rackwork focus adjustment, and 
finder. ion Mahg 16 Guineas.—Also a Pair of 18-inch GLOBES 
by ms on Mahogany stands, in good condition, price 3. 10s. 
Apply to Mr. Tuomas CHEVELEY, Chelmsford. 


NO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE &O0., 16, GaRat MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
London, undertake the NTING and PUBLISHING of 
BOOKs, PAMPHLETS, SERMONS: &c. The Works are got up 
in the best manner very "greatly u under the usual charges ; while in 
the Publishing Department every endeavour is made to promote an 


extensive sale. Authors will save CONSIDERABLY by employing 
Hope & Co. 


ndeniable references as 














present employers 
A. B., No. 1, Soley-terrace, Claremont- 

















AN EXCELLENT MICROSCOPE 


WANTED, cheap.—Address, with full particulars, to M. M., 
care of Mr. W. Graham, Oxford. men 


\ ANTED, new, or second-hand 





if clean, 
KLAUER- KLATTOWSKI’ S COURSE of GERMAN 
EX ERCISES, the Eight Shillin, 
Bookseller, 31, Wardour-street, 


Edition. aay to R. Kineton, 
oho-square. 


S'- MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 

— Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH.— ELEMENTARY 
CLASSES. war nod 104, for Ladies, will meet on Monday evening, 
October 20, at a Quarter- past Five o'clock ; Class 105, for Gentle- 
men, will meet on Tuesday evening, October 21, at Haif- -past Seven 
o'clock ; Class 196, for Gentlemen, will meet on Tuesday evening, 
October 28, at Three-quarters-past Eight o'clock; Class 107, for 
Ladies, will meet on onday evening, October 27, at Half- past Six 
o'clock.—Terms 12s. for a Course of fifty lessons. Tickets and full 
— may be had at St. Martin's: Hall (temporary entrance, 
89, Long-acre). 








Just published 
LMANACH DE GOTHA, 1852. With Six 
Portraits. 


0. C. Mareus, English and remem Bookseller, 8, Oxford-street, 
near Tottenham-court-road, Lo 


HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
=, a 9 by my abt in connexion with the 
ournal) is now ready, price uinea, handsomely bound 





Art-J ” 
in cloth. 


TO EXHIBITORS. 
Te ART-JOURNAL having a guaranteed 


circulation of 25,000 monthly, ie is the best medium of commu- 
cation between wealth ani 

A ADVERTISEMENTS > _- ®t Number should be ad- 

a Mr. Ciarg, Og Sot Office, 8, Wellington-street 

North, on oo before the 20th instant. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHICAL and INDUSTRIAL 

VIEW of the GREAT EXHIBITION, 1851; showing at 
one view the relative and territorial distribution of the various 
localities from whence the Raw Materials and Manufactures 
contributed to the Pxuieen have been severally onapties. 
Compiled and Pawn ts AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, R. 
Honorary and Gonremsentinn Member of the Cecasapai cal So- 
cieties of Berlin me fi rank fort. 

CER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
Wit ty ES anp BONS, ters. 
Official Catal 29, New Bridge-street, 

Blackfri jars, at Epaeperk and of Ba pekscliers. 
L{BBAIRIE ETRANGERE. — LOCATION 

DE LIVRES ETRANGERS.— Plus de 35,000 Volumes de 
Littérature Ancienne A. Moderne—Frangaise, Allemande, Ita- 
lienne et E: it, par an. ll. 11s. 6d.; six mois, 
168. 6d.; trois mois, ys ; un mois, 38. 6d.; séparément, 3d. par 
volume. — Catalogues complets jusqu "aujourd’ hui—Frangais, 2s. ; 
Allemand, 1s.; Italien et Espagnol, 1s.—Rolandi, Libraire et Bibli- 
othécaire Etranger, Berners-street, Oxford: -street. 


ITERARY INSTITUTIONS and BE 0K 
SOCIET ES in every part of the Country are supplied from 
MUDIE'’S SEL ECT LI IBRARY with New and Choice Books on 
Hire. Terms of Subscription, from Five to One Hundred Guineas 
per annum, acorrding to the number of Volumes required. Pro- 
spectuses may be obtained on application —CuarLtes Epwarp 
Mupte, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
October, 1851. 


N order to promote the circulation of the best 
New Books,C. E. MUDIE has so increased and arranged his 
ioe, oot XA of Fagor Work of eainowsenes merit 
. ot mn AP obtained without delay by EVERY 
80 SCRIBER “OF ONE GUINEA PER Enel d 
First-class ggpenes Ae Subscribers of Two Guineas an 
The ses from TWENTY to 
COPIES of every leading Work. Fresh copies are ad: 
ever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
veipcipal New Works as they appear. 
uses, apply to Canes Epwarp Mupts, 28, Upper 
King. -street, Bloomsbury-square. 


ALUABLE BOOKS at REDUCED PRICES. 

ittees forming LIBRARIES, either 

PUBLIC or PRIVATE. and desirous of purchasing the best 
Standard Works in all branches of Literature, Ancient and Mo- 
. t the extensive Stock of 

sone y on Sale by G, WILLIS. 

perfest ibi ——— * 4d and much under the 

usual prices. His ONTHLY CA CATALOGUES, consisting of 32 
pages 4to., stitched in a wrapper, containing—I. A List of nearly 
ly ooo Standard Works; II. A Price Current of the New Publica- 
tions; and III. A Series of Original and Curious Articles on 
Obsolete Customs, Antiquities, &c. ; are sent free to all parts of 
the World on the proserment of 38, per annum.—G. WiL.is, 
Great Piazza, Covent-garden 


R. THOMAS RICHARDS, PRINTER, 

(late of St. Martin’ s-lane,) begs rticularly to direct atten- 
tion to his present Address, 37, GREAT QUEEN-STKEET 
LINCOLN’S FINN pIELDS. As Agent for the Hakluyt and 
Percy Societies, he 3 to request that all communications in- 
tended for him may be sent to Great Queen-street. 


RCHER’S PREPARED COLLODION for 
roducing instantaneous postive and Negative )’hotogra- 
hic Pictures, per ounce, 1s. 3d.— RNE, THORNTHWAITE & 
OOD, Opticians, &c. 123 and a Monesboaieest, London. 
Bee Art-Journal for July, 1851. 


J. DENT has REMOVED from e2 to 61, 
STRAND, (being 21 doors peer to Charing-cross, and 
directly opposite Bedford-street,) and solicits an inspection of his 
extensive STOCK of cH RONOMETERS, WATCHES and 
CLOCKS, as above, also at 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area). 
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RIENTAL BOOKS, CHEAP.—WEIL's 

Geschichte der Khalifen, 3 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 31. 38.) sd. 308.— 

FREYTAG'S a Lexicon, 1 vol. 4to. (pub. at 22. 28.) 

Halle, 1837, sd. 178. 

New Catalogues of Cheap Books in all the Orien- 
tal and European uages and Dialects, gratis on application. 

Dw > oniates f wee hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, Castle- 

er-sq ual 


IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 
CHAPPELL’, 59, Hew Bond-street.—A large Stock of ‘New 
amd Second-hand PIANOS, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, &c., for 
gale or hire. Instruments by less reputed makers at the lowest prices. 
Any one ae a piano for not less than one year, can, if desired, 
choose a pe ly pew instrument from the factories of any of the 
best makers. ola Pianofortes taken in exchange. A large stock of 
the best Harmoniums, by Alexandre, of Paris, from 15 to 45 
guineas.—50, New Bond-street. 


ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING.— 

Esta Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Manufacturers’ 

‘atterns, Ulustrations to Works of Science, Landscapes and Por- 

Cards, Circular Letters, &c.; Bankers’ Notes and 

‘heques, Certificates, Bills of Exchange and Lading, Invoices, 
s, &e.; and every description of Engraving and ee 

by the first artists and workmen, at the lowest current rate ot 

charges.—-WATERLOW & SONS, 6 to 68, London Wall, London. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


Bateman & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
REY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, 
spectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of publish. 
in wove «4 pronamnons, thas they possess ample Founts of Type, 
calculated fo! and expediti y PRINTING BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, &&. B. "& H. can secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage of being published by the first London Houses, 
300 Pamipalets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s ese, £3 17 6 
paper, well pressed ........ ss 
5 0 


‘orwarded (carriage free) fo ss part of the Kingdom. Specimens 
of Type, with INSTRUC NS TO AUTHORS for ca culating | 6 
the extent and cost of eines B when printed, &c., transmit 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 

*y* A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 


HEMISTRY and EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE.—CHEMICAL APPARATUS and MATE- 
RIALS for analytical operations may be had, at moderate prices, 
of the undersigned. This Establishment is superintended by, 
JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S., Author of ‘Chemical Recreations,” 
A Treatise on the Use of the Blow ipe’ &c. Agricultural 
Chemists. Metallurgists, Mineralogists, Manufacturing Chemists, 
Lecturers, &c. supplied with the best and newest Instruments, 
and Tests of perfect purity, Portable Chemical Laboratories for 
Travellers, on the plan recommended in the Admiralty — 
for Scientific Inquiry, at 8. and 15. 158.; the former for testi 
the latter for analyzing Minerals. Portable Cabinets of Minerals 
Rocks, of a oo but well-chosen examples ; 100 smallest 
imens, 638. Excellent Achromatic 
icroscopes, fi emical, and Medical uses, at 5 and 
0 guineas ; the he age ksi “A Pol olariscope. Galvanic Medical 
ne 

















as. «Electrical and 
Pneumatic huseeates deur e kind, Phantasmagorias, Electro- 
‘ype and Photographic Apparatus. Griffin's Llustrated and De- 
scriptive emg of Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, 

200 pages, 8vo. with 1,000 woodcuts, new edition, 1850, price 28.— 
Joun J. Grirein & Co. 53, Baker-street, London; and RicHaRp 
Grirrin & Co. Glasgow. 


EONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U. 
Coneignmneate of Literary Property, Books, Paintings, ne 
Bale b —— and other artic! cles, respectfully solici for 
es by ‘Auction 
Subscribers are Conductors of the Boston Sales of Books to 
thet Trade, which take place in the first week in June and Novem- 
ber of each year. JOSEPH LEONARD, 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 


Sales by Auction. 
The late Mr. COTTINGHAM’S Museum of Mediaeval Art. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 
the Executors of the late L. N. Cottingham, Esq. F.S. 

to SELL by Ae. on the Premises, 43, Waterldo-bridec: 
MONDAY, November 3, and about 15 following days 
{Geturdays and Sundays excepted) the COTTINGHA MU- 
EU M ; comprising a most ample and varied series of examples 
of Mediwval Avenibesbare, of the Anglo-Norman, early English, 
deco , perpendicular, and Elizabethan periods; also Fac-similes 
of some of the finest Monuments of the a 14th, and 15th cen- 
turies. In Furniture, Metal Work, Stai Glass, and various 
other departments of decorative art, this Collection ‘is rich in ob- 

jects remarkable for their beauty, rarity, and historic value. 
sete Catalogues, at 1s, each, may be had of Messrs, Foster. 
Pall Mall, 14 cg before the Sale. The view will be on and 

atter the 27th of October. 




















uable Books. 

a LL. A. LEWIS. will SELL at his House, 
Fleet-street, o EDNESDAY, 22nd, and THURS- 
DAY, wird, the LIBRARY Vee CLERG YMAN, from Cork, and 
a Selection from the LIBRARY of LGENTL EMAN, from_Sid- 
mouth ; including Manton’s Works, 5 ab 's Codex Juris 
Ecclesiastici Aust -—y 2 vols. ee ty oa uncut— Baxter's Works, 

4 vols.— Fox's M . 3 vols, large paner: r, best edition—Higden’s 
perereng om, bina Istter, ees Wynkyn de Worde, 1495— 
Gra’ Yhronicle, black etter —-Montfaucen, Monarchie Fran- 
coise, ke vols.— Hoga orks—Kip’s Views in Great Britain, 
2 Svols— Hall’ 's General Atlas— Maps by the Society for theDiffusion 
of Useful Rnowileden, coloured—Gill’ n Eepemticn of the Old and 
N ment, 8 vols—D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible and Common 
—Grose’s Antiquities, 6 vols.--Nicholson’s Archi- 
tectural Dictionary, 3 vole—Brandon’s Parish Churches, 2 vols.— 
Owen's Works, 21 vols.—Swift’s Works, by Scott, 19 vols—Shak- 
"s Plays and Leora | by Boswell, 21 vols.—a curious Collec- 

ae Tree prelating ¢ to Joanna Southeott, 4 vols, &e. 





Now ready, published by Bentley & Co. 
RIEST MIRACLES OF ROME: 
A Memoir for the Present Time. 
of the Press. 

“ Really a most g book of bi hy and history. The 
Chronicles of the Saxon Kings of the 10th Century are well nar- 
rated ae ape with the episodes of Edwin and Elgiva, Edgar and 
Elfrida, &, Interesting notices will be found of Columba, Alfred, 

.” — Litera: nage 


ed, & bl jally at the present 
D Son. All the otelquey Immoral 
rale are shown pe. —Mi 


the ‘Author. who ty uch yt s- 
ability. “new the ind 
ty, is to ee iran Dement, the British Chureh ot 


Papal innovation.”— 

















Just imported, 
LMANACH de GOTHA, for 1852, 32mo. 
cloth, =e Portraits of pa Prince de Prosse—Charien, 
e Suéde éon, Comte de Than— 
-&F Ly olkonski—F’ rédéric, Prince de 


Now ready, by Authority of th. on 
 & oe hore Commissionery, 


IST OF AWARDS GRAN 
L JURIES, with the Rerort or a BY TH 
senting the Awarps to the Ro 
Paince ALBERT’s ANSWER. 
SPICER BROTHE 
WM. C re #5088, Pi yi 
Official Catal 


esale ene Stations, 
at H “yt ae of Mt Bookselian 


ae 
This day is published, 
HAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DI 
two to Fo em myae a By ie 4 MARL fw LUTTE S ‘a 
Bradbury os ~ toma 1, Bouverie-street, - 


NT Canning in 
YAL Commissio Dre. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. ™ and HARG, 


pr VETERINARY ART. 

In crown Svo. with 50 engravings, 38. 
ETERINARY ART: a Practical Treatise on 
the pispaces ofthe HORSE. By W. C. SPOONER, Esq., 

forming Vol. XVII. of the 

mer & Co. London and Glnagow. 


NEW BW WORK . oe —— D.D. L.L.D. 
e 88. cloth, 
ARLY ORIENTAL “HISTORY, comprising 
the HISTORIES | EGYPT, ASSYRIA PERsls. 

PHRYGIA and PHENICIA. ByJ JOHN EADIE, D.D ° 
Professor of Biblical Literature to the United a 
Church, with numerous illustrations from the first authorities— 
forming Vol. XVIII. of the New Edition of the ENCYCLO- 
PZDIA METROPOLITANA. 
London and Glasgow : Griffin & Co. _ 














TO AMATEURS OF CHEss, 
NALYSE NOUVELLE DEs 0 


TURES DU JEU_ DE * brates 
Treatise on the Game of Chess ‘, La rae Ranta Pare 


MA AJOR z AENISCH, may now be comple ine 





ust published, price 4d. 


EWARE of. the BLOOMERS. A Warnina 
CRY to the LONG ROBE. By JOHN AMBIDEXTER, 
Piper Brothers & Co. Paternoster-row. 





This day, price 7a, 6d. 
No. 101 [JULY to OCTOBER, 1851) of Tax 
DINBURGH NEW P 
E JOURNAL HILOSOPHICAL 


Conducted by Prefuser J sore 


Esq. 





On the Ist of November will KT price 2d. 
HE PUBLIC GOOD ALMANAC for 1852. 
It will contain a great variety of useful <ooeg 


On the 15th of November will appear, price 

The PEACE ALMANAC and ‘MORAL 
REFORMER’S HAND-BOOK for 1852. It will contain a large 
the Abel of matter relating to Peace, the League of Brotherhood, 


Me —— of Death-Punishments, the Temperance Reforma- | ) otism—The Periodicity of Kp adhere 


sted—On ee. by Professor Hoskin 
Waters of the Dee and Don in Aberdeenshire— 
his day, 8vo. 1s. by y R. = fag E F.R.8.—On_ the Aborigi: inal 7 Tribes of 

HOUGHTS for the MEDICAL STUDENT. | (ener John Brigss, F-R'S.7On, Exuviation of the 

—An Introductory Address delivered at King’s College, Lon- | Owen—Microscopic Examinations of Sou 
é-, October 1, 1851, on the occasion of the Opening ot the Twen- Eclizes of the — yt =) - 

eth Session’ of the Medical Department. By WILLIAM dtebu 

BOWMAN, F.R.S., F.R.C.S,, Professor of Physiology in the ceihes, Smyth o ws the sell oo -British ae Zachos 
Assistant-Surgeon to the ‘King’s College Hospital, and Forbes. ossit Rain. -marks—Scientific 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. Published by Request. &e. & 


London : J ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. oten & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. Loudon, 


i NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


and J. Passmore Edwards, 2, Horse-Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 











I. 
FLORENCE SACKVILLE; OR, SELF-DEPENDENCE. 
By Mrs. BURBURY. 
In Three Volumes. 
Il. 
THE FAIR CAREW; OR, HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
In Three Volumes. (Shordy.) 
II. 
AGATHA BEAUFORT; OR, FAMILY PRIDE. 
By the Author of ‘ PIQUE.’ 
In Three Volumes. 
London: Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


(In November.) 





On the Ist of November will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1852. 


With a Coloured Plate PROGRESS OF BLOOMERISM) by JOHN LEECH, 
and numerous Wood Engravings by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


Purcu Orrics, 85, FLEBT-STREET. 


THE LILY AND THE BEE; 
An APOLOGUE of the CRYSTAL PALACE. 


By SAMUEL WARREN, F.R.S. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price Five Shillings. 


Renn 


Opinions of the Press. 


‘It will command the admiration of those capable of appreciating the genuine spirit of poesy which pervades it, as 
will eventually take high rank, as it deserves to do, among our national classics."-—John Bull. 

“A strain of mingled Thought and Imagination—and all Poetry ; words flowing like spray from a fountain, yet every 
drop a diamond, as solid, as brilliant, as precious, as beautiful."—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

* One of the most striking and sol g of the great Exhibition ; and most happily timed to accompa] 
its close with elevating and bli i ”"— Standard. 

*“ Rich in mental and imaginative Pacey Advertiser. and vaitias 

‘* Mr. Warren's prose poem in mnie of the great Exhibition resembles its theme in the variety 
of its subjects, and in a sort of overpowering effect upon the mind.”— Spectator. 

“Calling up rich trains of historic associations—lofty thoughts and generous feelings—graphic and glowing desir 
tions.”"—Literary Gazette. eas 

** Sweetly, sane, and wisely does Mr. Warren evolve the deep truths, the — ee and the ‘nnd 
which that most wonderful collective representation of human industry suggests to a philosoph and poe prin = 


“ With a truthful meaning hid within its leaves, though wrapped up in gorgeous metaphor, and clothed one 
the richest harmony and colouring.”— Edinburgh Evening P. 


Wiu1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Sola by alk Booksellers. 
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NP 1251) 
BRONZES D’ART. 


JACKSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. Cos 

most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 

a jn exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Bronzes of the artist Banys, famous 
, 

for bis natural 

The Prices are 


delineation of Animals, Dz La Fontaing, Matirat, and others, 
the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 


GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 


*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


sIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE, 
IN COMPLETE UNIFORM SETS. 








THE ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


In 17 vols. super-royal 8vo. with upwards of 2,000 Illustrations on Wood and Steel £14 6 


+,* This Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS cost upwards of 40,0002. Of Steel Engravings alone there are 120, 
ster drawings by Sranrigzip, Roperts, Sir Davip WiLKI£, LeitcH, Creswick, M‘CvLLoca, and other distinguished 
anist, Of Engravings on Wood there are nearly 2,000, all of them engraved with scrupulous regard to accuracy of 
iaving and beauty of finish, and many of them, by their characteristic expression and spirit of execution, imparting an 
siditional interest to the text which they illustrate. 


ARRANGEMENT. 


9 


~ 


0 
0 


6 
0 


1 vol. at 10s. 6d. 
l vo 


17 vols. £14 2 6 


THE CABINET LIBRARY EDITION, 


In 98 vols. feap. 8vo. with 200 Steel Engravings . 


ABRANGEMENT. 
48 vols. at 3s. ........ coe 
POETRY ........+.-5+ 12 vols. at 3s. ...... eveece 
PROSE ..... a  ~ > awe 
LIFE 2... 2... 10 vols. at 3s. ...... 


98 vols. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
In 10 vols. royal 8vo, £4 16 0 


ARRANGEMENT. 
5 vols. at 10s, 
1 vol. ..... 
2 vols. at 10s. 


NOVELS 
POETRY .........+.-.+ 
PROSE 
Ditto .. 
LIFE...... 


ee Ff 


0 


160 
010 0 


£416 0 


THE CABINET EDITION, 


In 49 vols. fcap. 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations 


ARRANGEMENT. 
seevess 25 vols. at 4s. .. 
6 vols. at 4s. 
cose ce 8 VON. BEER croc ce 
+» 10 vols. at 3s. ....... eee 


NOVELS. ....... 
POETRY .........-+++- 
PROSE.......... 


49 vols. 
This Edition is rendered complete by adopting the following volumes 
4of similar size) from Toe Casinet Liprary Epition, viz.:— 
MINSTRELSY ........ 4 vols. at 3s. ......-.+.-- 
PROSE... ..002.-e00s «+e 14 vols. at 38. 00.0055. 


° 012 0 
eooe 8 8B O 


67 vols, £12 0 0 
Ava & CHarLEs Back, Edinburgh; Houtston & Sronzman, London; and all Booksellers, 





In royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 1/. 8s. 


THE ARCHHOLOGY AND PRE-HISTORIC 
ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


By DANIEL WILSON, 


Opinion oF ‘THe ATHENZUM.’ 
complete, and well-illustrated work, affording nearly all the knowledge that is requisite for the pur- 
as far as Scotland is concerned, but as regards England and Ireland, and even Sweden and Norway. The 
body of the volume are full, while their treatment is comprehensive; and the introductory portions are 


and liberal spirit.” 
“4 i Ortyion oF ‘THR WITwESs.’ 
truly solid work—the labour apparently of years, well and studiously spent—and written in a style as light and 
4s if, instead of embodying well nigh the largest possible amount of facts which could be condensed in the 
Ppa bele with but amusing fictions. We would fain recommend it to our readers as a work which no library ought 


bie, not mere] 
fails in the 4 
Wien in an 


“Man Orrnion oF ‘THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.’ 
rly y reflections are suggested by this beautiful volume, which is one of the most 
We have seen for a long time.....We commend it to every reader of taste and judgment.” 


fvamniaxn & Kyox, Edinburgh, Simpkin, Marsnau. & Co. and J, H. Pargge, London. 


, learned, and elegant 


THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY.—MME. PFEIFFER’S 

NARRATIVE or ner JOURNEY rounp tur WORLD. 

On Saturday, November ist, will be published, in Two Parts 
16mo, price One Shilling each, 

LADY’S VOYAGE round the WORLD. 

_ Translated from the German of IDA PFEIFFER. 

Forming the Ninth and Tenth Parts of Tue TRavg.urr’s 

Lisraky. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In November will be published, in 4 vols. Svo, 
YHE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the 
APOCALYPSE, as derived from the Writings of the Hon. 
Emanuel Swedenborg ; illustrated and confirmed by Ancient and 
Modern Authorities, y the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, 
M.A., formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 

* Many in the church were of opinion, that the Apocalypse must 
altogether be incomprehensible without an especial revelation 
from God.”—Prrerivs, Prol. Disp. 1. 

* All things which are written in this prophetic book are written 
concerning the t Judgement, but by representatives and ecorre- 
spondences."—Swepenpore, Apoc. Ex. art. 260. 

“ Most of the ancient fathers and of the earlier commentators 
on the Apocalypse followed the system which explains the whole 
book as concerning the Last J udgment.”—Caumet, Apoe. art. 2. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


Just ready, 


OLUTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE SENATE- 
HOUSE PROBLEMS for FOUR YEARS—1848—51. 
By N. M. FERRERS, B.A., and J. 8. JACKSON, B.A., 
Both of Caius Coll. Camb. 
&vo. cloth, 15s. 6d. 

Those engaged in Education, eapecially in preparing Students for 
Mathematical Honours in the Universities, would sind this a useful 
volume: as showing the working of the regulations introduced into 
the Senate House Examinations in 184 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


KR 


London: Geo. Bell. 
ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1852. Twenty- 


second Year. Thirtieth Thousand! Fate of France! Fate 
of Ireland! The Magic Crystal again—farther Visions. Great 
Eclipse of the Sun: its wonderful Effects: Pope Pio Nono feels 
them, as do Italy and Kome. Published by A. Hall & Co., Pater- 
noster-row. Price 6d. and Post free ld, 





MVHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cuxxvu. 
is published THIS DAY. 


Contents. 
I. WIDOW BURNING IN INDIA, 

II. LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. 

III, PURITANISM IN THE HIGHLANDS, 

IV. MIRABEAU AND COUNT DE LA MARCK, 

V. SIR THOMAS BROWNE—WILKIN’S EDITION. 
VI. THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. 

VII. LYELL ON LIFE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
VIII, PAPAL PRETENSIONS. 

IX. BEY Oh STP OU ARE LITERATURE—FRENCH AND 

iLISH. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 


HE WESTMINSTER AND 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Article l. WESTERN AFRICA. 
II. MARLBOROUGH and the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE. 
REASON and FAITH. 
NEWMAN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
GREGORY of NAZIANZUM. 
PROCESS and PLEADING. 
VII. DECISIVE BATTLES. 
VILI. LIFE and IMMORTALITY. 
Correspondence du Comte de Mirabeau—Feldzug von Sennaar— 
Taka, Baza, and Beni Amer—Eine Frauenfahrt um die Welt— 
Von Babylon nach Jerusalem—Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


FOREIGN 


No. CX. and XCV. for October. 


Il. 

IV. 
v 

VL 


This day, Second Fdition, with Additions, 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

HE EXPOSITION OF 1851; or, Views of 

THE INDUSTRY, THE SCIENCE, and THE GOVERN- 

MENT of ENGLAND. By CHARLES BABBAGE, Esgq., Author 

of the * Economy of Manufactures and Machinery.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 33, KEY TO EXERCISES, 12. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN 

LANGUAGE, for the Use of the Students of London Uni- 

versity College. By L. MARLOTTI, Author of ‘ Italy, Past and 

Present,’ * Italy in 1848," &. » 
P. Rolandi, Berners-street. 





DR. R. D. THOMSON’S WORKS. 


GCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; or, PRACTICAL 
KO RUDIMENTS of the SCIENCE. By ROBERT DUNDAS 
THOMSON, M.D. F.RS.E. F.C.8., Fellow of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London, &c.,and Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 78. 


Also, 
EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES on 
FOOD ; being the Experiments made fur Government. 8vo, 58. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
Just published, dedicated to Jenny Lind, price 6s. 6d. cloth gilt ; 
78. 6d. elegantly bound, cake 
AVORITE SONG BIRDS; containing a 
Popular Description of the Feathered Songsters of Britain ; 
with an Account of their Habits, Haunts, and Characteristic 
Traits. Interspe with choice es from the Poets aad 
Quotations from eminent Naturalists. Edited by H. G. ADAMS, 
Author of * Flowers: their Mo: and Poetry.’ With 
12 Coloured Illustrations on Stone. 

“A volume no less instructive than attractive,” , 

nolishwoman’s Magazine. 

“Mr. Adams has accomplished a task for which he is express), 
fitted, with a poetical enthusiasm equal to the subject.” 

Eliza Cook's Journal. 

“* One of those laudable atte: te popularize Natural History, 
which we must always hail with pleasure, when, as in the present 
instance, accuracy is not sacrificed to popularity.”°— The Naturalist , 

London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner; J. M'Glashan, Dub- 
lin; and J, Menzies, Ediaburgb. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

The HISTORY of the WAR in 
APPGHANISTAN. By JOHN WILLIAM 
KAYE. Written from the UnpuBLIsHED Let- 
TERS and JouRNALS of the Most DistTinGuIsHED 
Muiitary and Poriticat Orricers employed in 
Affghanistan throughout the momentous years of 
British Connexion with that country. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(Immediately. 


Il. 

The HON, FRED. WALPOLE’S 
TRAVELS in the EAST in 1850—51. 
Including a Vistt To Nineven. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations. (In a few Days. 


Ill. 


The WHALE. By HERMAN 
MELVILLE, Author of ‘Typee,’ and ‘Omoo.’ 
3 vols. [Now Ready. 


IV. 

LIFE in the SANDWICH IS- 
LANDS; or, THe Heart oF THE PaciFic 
AS IT WAS AND AS IT Is. By Dr. CHEEVER 
Author of ‘The Whale and its Captors.’ Post 
8yo. 10s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


v. 
The PAPPENHEIMERS. A Nove. 
Edited by Captain ASHTON. 32 vols. 
[Just Ready. 


VI. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
U 
The ATTACHE; or, SAM SLICK 
IN ENGLAND. Uniform with ‘ The Clock- 
maker.’ Small @vo. 5s. [Just Ready. 


vil. 
LIEUT. BURTON’S SCENES 
in SCINDE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 
[Now Ready. 
Vit. - 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
PADDIANA; or, SCRAPS and 
SKETCHES of IRISH LIFE. Small 8vo. 
3s. 6d. [Just Ready. 


Ix. 

RECOLLECTIONS of MANILLA 

and the PHILIPPINES in 1848—50. 

By ROBERT McMICKING. Post 8vo.10s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW BOOKS FOR OCTOBER. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS, 


To be had of all Booksellers. 


I. 

TRAVELS in EUROPEAN 
TURKEY in 1850, through Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian 
Islands, and a Homeward Tour through Hungary, 
and the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the 
Lower Danubee By EDMUND SPENCER 
Esq., Author of ‘Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with an original Map and Illustrations. (Just 
ready.) 


Il. 
KHARTOUM; and the BLUE and 
WHITE NILES. By GEORGE MELLY, 
Esq. 2 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 


Ill. 
SPAIN AS IT IS. ByG. A. HOSKINS, 
Esq., Author of ‘ Travels in Ethiopia, &c. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


“ Mr. Hoskins is a pleasant companion and a very useful guide. 
He describes a route abounding in all the attractions afforded by 
noble works of art, interesting historical association, and exquisite 
scenery ; and he does justice to them all. He is a close and careful 
observer, and everywhere searches after and explores museums, 
and picture galleries and churches with the industry of a zealous 
connoisseur. 8 narrative is rendered both attractive and 
valuable by the intrinsic interest of the subject and the graphic 
truthfulness of description which appears in every page.” 

Morning Post. 


IV. 
EIGHT YEARS in PALES- 
TINE, SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR. By 
F. A. NEALE, Esq. 2 vols. Illustrations, 21s. 


longs resident and rambler in the country he writes about, 
Mr. Nea - unites the advantages of an observant eye, an agreeable 
style,a happy discrimination of what is most likely to interest 
and prove novel to the public. His book gives us an excellent 
notion of the aspect and mode of life of a country with which, 
considering its proximity to Europe, and the all-important events 
in sacred and profane history that have occurred upon its soil, we 
can hardly say that our acquaintance is as ee as it ought to 
be. To any traveller proposing to visit Syria Mr. N veale's agreeable 


book will serve as a useful itinerary.”— Blackwoud's Magazine. 


v. 

RULE and MISRULE of the 
ENGLISH in AMERICA. By the Author 
of ‘Sam Slick.’ 2 vols, 21s. 

“This work is recommended alike by the nature of its subject 
nd the high character as well as ability of the author. It will be 


ch classed among the standard works of historical literature.” 
John Bull. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


I. 

MRS. MATHEWS; or, 
FAMILY MYSTERIES. By Mrs. TROL- 
LOPE. 83 vols. 

“ A production unique in character, and of singular merit. This 
interesting st« — displays remarkable knowledge of life and motive, 
and unites with great variety and fertility in the conception of 


character, greater freedom, energy, and minuteness of delineation 
than any other of Mrs. Troll ope’s novels.” — Morning Post. 


. Il. 
CECILE; or, the PERVERT. By 


the Author of ‘ Rockingham.’ 1 vol. 


The LIVINGSTONES: a Story of 
Real Life. 3 vols. 


IV. 
RAVENSCLIFFE: a New Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. (Just 
ready.) 


v. 
MARIAN WITHERS. By GERAL- 
DINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of ‘ Zoe,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


VI. 
ALBAN, a Tale. 
‘Lady Alice.’ 3 vols. 


“ Apart from the admirable sketches of society, the ate of Alban 
Atherton has a great purpose in view.”"—New Monthly 


By the Author of 


Co.Burn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 





BOOKS FOR GENERAL 
READERS. 


_~>—_ 


Five Shillings each, 


FAMILIAR HI 
STANLEY, D.D., Bmw of BIRDS. By £ 


GAZPACHO; or, SUMMER MON 
i Wg W. G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trin 


THE PHILOS 
HERBERT MAYO, ee of LIVING. By 


SUMMER TIME in th 
the Rev. R.A. WILLMOTT. COUNTRY. By 


COLLEGE LIFE in the TI 
THE FIRST, illustrated by a 5. of Sir yt, AMES 


POEMS. By Georce Merepirta. 


TALES and SCENES 
AGNES STRICKLAND. from HISTORY. » 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURES pp 
LIVERED at QUEEN'S COLLEGE, oe md 


W. S. Bennett. Prof. Hall. 
De. Beolchi. John Hullah. 
Prof. Bernays. v. Jackson. 
Prof. Brasseur. Rev. C. Kingsley. 


Rey. S. Clark. Prof. Maurice. Henry Warren, 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR; his PRE. 
DECESSORS, CONTEMPORARIES, and SUCCESSORS, By 


LUTHER and HIS TIMES: a HISTORY ¢f 
the GERMAN REFORMATION. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE 


MEMOIR of JOHN CARTER. By Wd. 
DAMPIER, Vicar of C hall t 


THE RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and their 


RELATIONS to CHRISTIANITY. B: M 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. ve. D Ae, 


VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELATION 
respecting a FUTURE STATE. By a COUNTRY PASTOR, 


THE CHURC H MAN'S THEOLOGICAL 
eat, Fol 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
By the late PROFESSOR BURTON, of Oxford. 


DAHLMANN’S LIFE of HERODOTUS, 
drawn out from his Book. Translated by G. V. COX, MA. 


CHEMISTRY of the CRYSTAL PALACE: 
a Popular Account of the Chemical Properties of hief| 
Materials employed in its Construction. By T. GRIFFITHS 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By 
SAME AUTHOR. 


READINGS in SCIENCE: Familiar EY 
PLANATIONS of APPEARANCES and PRINCIPLES i 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


HARMONY of SCRIPTURE and GEOLOGY; 
or, the Earth’s Antiquity in Harmony with the Mosaic Reo 
of Creation. By J. GRAY, M.A., Rector of Dibden. 2nd Editi 





Six Shillings each. 


SCHILLER’S COMPLETE POEMS 
Attempted in English, by EDGAR ALFRED BOWRING. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, and OTHER PO 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


HOMERIC BALLADS: the Text, with Mein 
cal Translations and Notes. By the late Dr. MAGINN. 


RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRA 
PHY. By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 


WORLD of WATERS ; or, RECREATION 
in HYDROLOGY. By the SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH REFORM! 
TION. By F. ©. MASSINGBERD, M.A., Rector of 8 
rmsby. 


ULLMANN’S GREGORY of NAZIANZU i 
AContribution to the Ecclesiastical History of the Fourth 
tury. Translated by G. V. COX, M.A. 


LONDON: 
Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand 
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REVIEWS 





tory of Classical Literature. By R. W. 
es is Vols. I. and II. Bentley. 
sl history,” says Col. Mure in his ela- 
eee =u language and literature of 
ncient Greece, “may, in truth, be ranked not 
only among the last, but the least cultivated 
branches of composition, both in ancient and 
nodern times.” It is beyond our present pur- 

to inquire how far this remark is correct in 
~ nerality; but of its truth in reference to 
the history of Greek literature as pursued by 
lish authors there can be no doubt. We 
jonot mean to say that it would be impossible 
pfind in our language much material suitable 
or forming part of such a history. From some 
of our encyclopedias and dictionaries—espe- 
cally Dr. Smith’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’— 
sgood deal of information relating to the lite- 
productions of ancient Greece and their 
ye may be culled by the diligent student; 
wd in our best histories of Greece—such as 
those of Thirlwall and Grote—many particu- 
rs respecting the life and works of the most 
celebrated Greek writers are here and there 
iven, Still, we have no complete history of 
k literature,—no single work comprising 
il that is known on this interesting subject,— 
nothing in any way resembling Hallam’s‘ History 
ofthe Literature of the Middle Ages’ or Dunlop’s 
history of Roman literature. The materials for 
such a work are widely dispersed among a great 
variety of publications,—nowhere combined 
into one whole, or arranged together in such 
amanner as to throw light on each other and 
ahibit the gradual advance of the Grecian 
nnd. This systematic developement is not 
funished even by the best of our dictionaries or 
encyclopeedias,—as the several articles are not 
merely unconnected, but often written by dif- 
ferent hands. 
The first approach to a history of Greek lite- 
nture in our language was, the translation of 
Miller's invaluable work, composed for the 
Seiety of Useful Knowledge. But though every 
wy worthy of that prince of German scholars 
wiar as it goes, it is after all only a fragment 
what he originally costeumleted, Last year 
‘further advance was made by Col. Mure in 
te work which we have quoted above. His 
lire volumes on what he terms the mythical 
ud poetical periods—the latter of which ter- 
uinates about B.c. 560—leave nothing to be 
sired. Still, they form but a small—and that 
byno means the most interesting—part of the 
nbject as conceived by him. They contain no 
xcount of the noblest portion of Grecian lite- 
uture,—no remarks on the bright constellation 
dramatists, orators, historians, and philoso- 
jters who shed a lustre over his third or Attic 
yriod. If we could reasonably expect that 
tis and the remaining three periods would be 
trated with as much ability as the first two, we 
tight calculate on being able to boast of a 
uoroughly complete history of ancient Greek 
re. But Col. Mure himself does not 
‘ature to anticipate the possibility of his carry- 
4g on the work to its close,—and not many 
tea would be competent to finish worthily what 
een begun in so masterly a style. 
ltis doing no injustice to Mr. Browne to say, 
present production does not fully supply 
vant. In the first place, it treats only of 
history of classical Greek literature,—and 
aritely Ives no account of any author later 
. Aristot e. Even within these limits it is 
ay ierent from te histories of Miiller and 
ire. These are thoroughly original works. 
‘ttaining the results of Seleieks investiga- 





tion of primary authorities, increasing our stock 
of knowledge and communicating new views of 
what was previously known. Mr. Browne, on 
the contrary,—both from his position as Pro- 
fessor of classical literature in King’s College 
and from the natural constitution of his mind— 
is rather a teacher than an investigator,—an 
expounder of the views of others than the ori- 
ginator of any new opinions of his own. He 
modestly tells us, that his object in preparing 
the present work was “ to odes within a mo- 
derate compass such facts and observations as 
might be interesting to the general reader, but 
which are now scattered over a wide surface, 
and cannot be brought together without pains 
and trouble.” What he has for a number of 
years been doing for his college classes he now 
does for the public in general. The remarks 
which he has been accustomed to make in the 
lecture-room are here presented to ae 
readers in a connected form, with such additions 
as were necessary to give unity and complete- 
ness to the whole. Viewed simply as a compi- 
lation, his present publication has great merit. 
His selection of materials is judiciously adapted 
to the purpose of conveying within a moderate 
compass some definite idea of the leading cha- 
racteristics of the great classical authors and 
their works. Occasionally we have been dis- 
posed to wish that something more had been 
said. The sketches of some celebrated men 
have struck us as meagre,—we had almost said 
superficial. But if not elaborate or profound, 
they are omg aaa elegant and interesting. 
Mr. Browne has the happy art of conveying 
information in a most agreeable manner. It is 
impossible to miss his meaning, or be insensible 
to the charms of his polished style. The faults 
to which he is prone are, excessive diffusiveness 
and repetition. His observations are not merely 
destitute of originality, but sometimes border 
upon common-place. 4 way of illustrating 
both his excellencies and his imperfections, we 
will give an extract from what he says of Ari- 
stotle.— 


“ Tt is impossible to form a correct estimate either 
of his literary style or his philosophical method, 
without contrasting them with those of Plato. Plato 
was endowed with a highly-poetical imagination; his 
great object was knowledge; his delight was specu- 
lation. Absorbed in the contemplation of the ideal, 
he forgot that world in which he lived and moved. 
His fervid genius imparted a warmth and earnest- 
ness to his teaching, almost resembling inspiration. 
Philosophy was with Plato that which his name im- 
plies, a love, or passion, for wisdom. If his argu- 
ments were fanciful and inconclusive, they still en- 
tranced and carried away the learner, and demanded 
from him a faith which, although he could not prove, 
he could not refuse. His unrestrained fancy eschewed 
the form of a regular lecture or treatise, and poured 
forth its thoughts in the simple and unsystematic form 
of conversational dialogue. His style is the purest 
and sweetest Attic, and his illustrative imagery no- 
thing less than poetical. Lastly, Plato, though he 
could speculate, could not criticize. He was a con- 
summate artist, but not a critic. He could feel 
beauty, whether scientific, moral, or artistic, even 
though he could not explain its nature, or analyze 
with precision its principles. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, had neither poetry, nor imagination, nor fancy 
in his composition, but then his calm inquiring spirit 
never indulged in extravagant speculation. He was 
eminently a practical man; his great object, as he 
himself says, was not knowledge (yv@ouc), but prac- 
tice (7 pattc). He could not form a conception of 
the ideal, he could not look inwards as deeply as 
Plato could, and contemplate the energy of the soul, 
with the same shrewdness with which he analyzed 
the motives of human moral action, and the phe- 
nomena of the natural world. His teaching was 
argumentative and convincing, his reasoning close, 
but he never sought to recommend his views, either 
by the embellishments of poetry, or by rhetorical 





or exciting appeals to the heart and affections, hence 
he is cold and unimpressive, but intellectually con- 
vincing. He had not that sense of dramatic art, 
which would have enabled him to support the life 
and spirit of a dialogue; but this defect is more than 
compensated for by the systematic order which dis- 
tinguishes his treatises. ‘To arrange the contents of 
a dialogue of Plato in a tabular form would be im- 
possible, but every treatise of Aristotle, almost every 
chapter, is capable of being exhibited to the student 
in that shape; in fact, it scarcely admits of a doubt, 
that they took that systematic form in his mind, 
before they were made public in treatises or lectures, 
He appears always to have taken a comprehensive 
view of his subject, to have arranged it mentally in 
such a shape, that he could see both the beginning 
and the end. Each subject was in that form which 
he himself would have termed evotvorroy. His 
style is often pure, always unaffected, rejecting all 
the accessories of grace and ornament; and though 
sometimes deficient in clearness, this defect does not 
appear to arise from mistiness of conception. The 
extreme brevity and abruptness so frequently dis- 
cernible, gives one the idea of notes and abstracts 
intended to be expanded when orally delivered, and 
to be fully developed by means of copious and ap- 
posite illustrations. Aristotle could investigate and 
understand the principles of artistic beauty and taste, 
although he neither felt them as an inspiration, nor 
was possessed by them, nor practised them. He was 
a critic, but not an artist. There can be little doubt 
that this is to be attributed to the peculiarity of his 
mental constitution. Plato had genius, Aristotle 
learning. Ritter considers that this was the tendency 
of the age in which he lived, an age in which the 
Greek mind was beginning to decay, for, in its youth, 
it loved art more than learning. ‘ He was,’ says 
Ritter, ‘ the first philosopher of whom it can be said 
that learning had taken the place of art, and contri- 
buted much to establish the pre-eminence of mere 
learning, with which the later Greek writers were 
impressed.’ Struck, as one cannot help being, with 
his unequalled learning, it is impossible not to miss, 
when reading his works, that exquisite grace which 
distinguishes the language of Plato. Doubtless, the 
age in which Aristotle lived is, in some sort, the cause 
of this inferiority; for Attic Greek prose, which, in 
its infancy, had been fostered by philosophic thought, 
and had gradually expanded to meet its require- 
ments, had, in the age of Plato, reached its perfec- 
tion. It then began to decline. When Plato flou- 
tished, the polite language of Athens was still that 
which adorned the comedies of Aristophanes, on 
a study of which he is said to have formed his 
style. There was, too, an analogy between the Pla- 
tonic unrestrained freedom of speculation, and the 
political liberty of Athens, which still survived its 
hard and numerous struggles. In the time of Ari- 
stotle, Attic Greek had degenerated ; the comedies of 
Aristophanes had ceased to charm. The vigorous 
eloquence of Demosthenes, who, whilst by patient 
study he had made his own all the excellencies of 
the Thucydidean style, had eschewed its faults and 
errors, was heard only on two occasions after 
Aristotle had established his school in the Lyceum; 
the poetical rhetoric of Isocrates, which had formed 
the taste of so many distinguished orators and 
writers, had ceased altogether. The great writers 
whom we now admire had become subjects for cri- 
tical study. There were none to vie with them, none 
even to imitate them; Aristotle could do no more 
than, as in his ‘ Rhetoric’ and ‘ Poetics,’ analyse the 
principles of taste and beauty, which abounded in 
their works.” 

We are scarcely prepared to acquiesce in Mr. 
Browne’s method of explaining Aristotle’s infe- 
riority by attributing it to the age in which he 
lived. The same idea occurs elsewhere,—and, 
as appears to us, is carried too far. It seems 
hardly correct to say that Plato by his philo- 
sophical genius raised Attic Greek prose to its 
highest pitch of perfection, and that then Ari- 
stotle was dragged down by its decline. We can 
see no reason why language, the instrument of 
thought, must inevitably decline as soon as it 
has reached a high state of cultivation,—still 
less why great thinkers should share in its fall. 
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Supposing Aristotle equal to Plato in point of 
intellectual endowments, his literary productions 
ought to be superior, since he had the advan- 
tage of all the improvements which Plato had 
made in the expression of ideas. But if Mr. 
Browne’s description of the two philosophers 
be a just one, the difference between their 
writings is sufficiently explained without re- 
ferring it to any decline of Attic Greek prose. 
Such a decline must have been the effect rather 
than thé cause of a corresponding falling off in 
the style of thinking. 

The following general remark on the truth- 
fulness of Greek writers may with propriety be 
here reproduced. It is to be observed, that the 
author in vindicating the descriptive accuracy 
of the poets is careful to eo the reader of 
two considerations which ought not to be over- 
looked. The first is, that many changes have 
taken place in Greece since they beheld it,— 
partly owing to social and political revolutions, 
and partly to the effects of time. The other is 
thus stated.— 


“Secondly, that as descriptions of scenery were 
introduced by the poets for the purposes of embel- 
lishment, their patriotic enthusiasm led them to 
overlook the defects, and see in their brightest colours 
all the beautiful features which distinguished their 
native land. Their euphemism, which, in the inter- 
course of social life, caused them to shrink from 
speaking of unpleasant subjects in such terms as 
could give offence to the most refined taste, pervaded 
the whole of their literature, and thus affected not 
only the moral but also the descriptive character of 
their poetry. Generally speaking, the sublime and 
terrible scenes of nature had far less charms for 
them than the softer beauties. Rocks, mountains, 
precipices, awoke a series of painful images, only 
appropriate to emergencies in which such scenery 
was absolutely indispensable. The ravines of the 
inhospitable Caucasus were suitable to the tortures 
of Prometheus—the bare grey clifts of Mycenz to 
the Pelopid tragedies—the savage wildness of Cithe- 
ron to the unnatural exposure of C&dipus. The 
crystal rivulet, the soft and verdant turf, inviting 
repose—the shades of the broad plane tree—were 
scenes in which their imagination took far more 
delight. Picturesque grandeur did not affect the 
Greek mind with pleasure, as it does the mind of 
those who inhabit the more northern parts of Europe, 
and who are accustomed to the sterner and severer 
beauties of nature, as they are to the rigours of more 
inhospitable climates. Often does Homer, who would 
devote a long description to some scene of genial 
beauty—who paints the sunny coasts of Ionia, the 
lovely kingdom of the Phiacians, the marvellous 
gardens of Alcinous, with all the varied tints of 
luxuriant fancy—pass over, with the mere distinction 
of an epithet, scenes of rude and gloomy beauty. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that the Greek poets 
do not describe extensive general views, what the 
moderns term landscapes, but that their descriptive 
poetry deals in details. Greece was, in its general 
features, wild and mountainous. Itsrock-bound coasts, 
although washed by the waters of the ever-varying 
sea, indented by many a beautiful creek and bay, 
and many a cheerful and populous harbour, teeming 
with activity and life, presented generally an escarped 
and rugged aspect. But embosomed in the recesses of 
these wilds were spots of excessive beauty, green 
oases, as it were, in the desert, which promised that 
personal and sensuous enjoyment which in so many 
instances appears connected with Greek ideas of 
beauty. Greek landscape, therefore, was necessarily 
of a severe character,—a more northern taste would 
have appreciated it, but it would not appeal to the 
sensibilities of an Ionian. The poet, therefore, who 
was the guide of national taste, as being the more 
perfect representative of the national mind, would 
not think it inconsistent with faithfulness to pass this 
part over, and to devote his talents to those especial 
features which were calculated to call forth the sym- 
pathies of his hearers. To paint the loveliness, and 
pass over the rudeness of nature, might have been 
disingenuous in a geographer, who professed as his 
sole object to describe impartially the faults as well 


justified in selecting beauty, and passing over what 
he considered deformity, just as the kindred art of 
the sculptor endeavours to represent not the average 
of human nature, but the perfection of ideal beauty. 
This tendency of the Greek poets to seize on what- 
ever they considered as the beautiful is also exem- 
plified in the large proportionate space which the 
sea occupies in their works, the delight with which 
they dwell upon all ideas connected with it. The 
chief beauty of Greece is its sea, Almost encircled 
and girdled by it as an island, Attica, as its ancient 
name implies, is all shore. From every high ground, 
from the principal parts of Athens itself, the sea-is 
visible; nor could any one look to seaward and not 
observe that bright and transparent atmosphere by 
which the climate is characterized. And not only by 
its natural beauties, but by the benefits which it con- 
ferred upon Greece, the sea appealed to the national 
sympathies. The inhabitants of the Ienian colonies 
of Asia Minor could not but remember that when his 
ancestors sailed across it from the west they brought 
with them those liberties and institutions which 
rendered him immeasurably superior to his Oriental 
neighbours, and constituted the difference between 
Greek and Barbarian, He felt every day that the 
same waves wafted to him the wealth and civilization 
which were the means of maintaining that superiority. 
Although the scene of the ‘ Iliad’ is laid on shore, 
the passages in it which refer to the sea are nume- 
rous, and the adventures narrated in the ‘Odyssey’ 
are almost exclusively maritime. If we carry our 
thoughts onwards tolater times; to the glorious naval 
engagements between Greece and Persia; to the 
time when Themistocles, fortified by the voice of the 
oracle, bade Greece look for protection to her wooden 
walls; and, lastly, to the supremacy essentially naval 
which Athens maintained in the Peloponnesian war, 
we find that the sea was the source of national great- 
ness, and must have reminded the Greek patriot, 
whenever he looked upon it, of the high destifies of 
his race. The love with which the Greek regarded 
the sea, the gratitude which he felt towards it as the 
source of his national greatness and prosperity, is 
represented by the numerous maritime descriptions 
and metaphors and illustrations which are used as 
ornaments in Greek poetry universally, and are 
especially to be remarked in the writings of the tragic 
poets. Although, therefore, the views of the Greek 
poets in the descriptions which they gave of their 
country were perhaps one-sided, they were not for 
that reason untrue. Their inaccuracy is due to the 
omissions of those who thought themselves at liberty 
to select such features as were best fitted to embellish 
and adorn the picture which they were representing. 
But whenever fidelity and aecuracy are to be ex- 
pected, whenever truth is necessary to the consistency 
of the narrative, and geographical position and phy- 
sical description would illustrate the story, the 
ancient Greek poets do not fail. So accurate, for 
example, is Homer in this respect, that the internal 
evidence furnished by his geographical descriptions 
goes far, as has already been shown, to determine 
the country of which he was a native. Ample testi- 
mony has been borne to the fidelity of Homer's 
descriptions by geographers both of ancient and 
modern times. Strabo constantly appeals to his 
authority. Wood, in his‘ Essay on the Genius of 
Homer,’ shows the correspondence between Homer's 
descriptions, and the results of his own travels, and 
Colonel Leake finds in the Homeric poems a topo- 
graphical guide which seldom fails in accuracy.” 


From these extracts a pretty correct notion 
of Mr. Browne’s manner may be obtained. 
Suffice it to say, that he has in two very read- 
able volumes presented much that is useful to 
the classical student and entertaining to the 


general reader. Besides biographical informa- 
tion in reference to all the classical Greek 
authors, he has furnished critical remarks on 
their intellectual peculiarities, and an analysis of 
their works when they are of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve it. In the case of philosophers 
he has taken the trouble to draw a sketch of 
their leading doctrines, and to point out the 
school to which they belonged. Plato and 
Aristotle receive special attention. The tra- 








as the beauties of a country, but a poet was perfectly 


gedians, also, and histdrians are carefully 


described; but the orators—especially Demp, 
sthenes—do not occupy so large a pm See 


might expect. 





The Philosopher ‘under the Roof: the J 
a Happy-Man— [Le Philos inant 
Toit.] By Emile Souvestre.—Canfemie 
a Workman — [Confessions d'un Quspies 
Edited by Emile Souvestre. Paris, Lévy, 
London, Jefts. ' 
Tue attempt to produce a wholesome and ip 
structive popular literature has been more the, 
once noted as one of the many curious facy 
marking the present days in France. In the 
midst of a period of alarm, unsettlement, lowe. 
ing weather, and desire for anchorage, Madame 
Dudevant has done her best to et tales of 
peasant life which should be as_ warr: 
and innocent asif Madame Cottin or Bernardig 
St. Pierre had indited them. M. de i 
in that most pompous of jhis “ Confidences” 
the report of is colloquy with Mille 
Reine Garde, the Provengal sempstress, pm 
facing his ‘Généviéve,’”"—has announced his 
intention to put forth a series. of well-intentioned 
and unexceptionable books which shall bey 
interesting as the most shocking romances 
dueed for the delight of the wicked and 
by MM. Sué, Sandeau, and Féval. In effory 
like these, as we have before pointed out, then 
is too much of the forcing-house, too much of 
the ware manufactured on the virtue-pattern, ts 
tempt purchasers satiated with more i 
and tawdry contrivances. Still, they indica 
a necessity and a market; and, in spite of ther 
factitious nature, and of the hectic, rather tha 
healthy, virtue which is their life-breath,—they 
are not to ‘be despised by the dispassionate ob 
server.— By their side flourishes a class of works 
by writers smaller in power, though possibly 
not less sincere in = Among theses, 
M. Emile Souvestre; who is rarely to be met 
without. that “certain grace and pleasure’ 
which only intercourse with the gentle and the 
amiable can awaken. If, withal, he be found 
monotonous when too long consorted with, that 
is “in the course of nature.” Tendernes, 
affection, and charity are themes which, ules 
they are informed with a lofty spirituality, 
unless a genial humour be intermixed in ther 
treatment, are beeause of their very evemes 
and constancy soon exhausted in art. A Gold 
smith, a Charles Lamb, a Seott could give w 
sweetness without mawkishness, self-denial with 
out our being oppressed by a sense ofits “ Satam 
virtue” (to borrow Coleridge’s phrase). Bat 
they were men of genius,—whereas M. Sov 
vestre is only a man of talent; and even in bi 
own peculiar vein of delicate speculation be 
has been surpassed by more than one writer d 
his: own time. We need —_ mention M. 
Tépffer the Genevese, and Mr. Hawthorne 
the American. : 
Of the former author we are closely reminded 
by ‘The Philosopher under the Roof.’ The 
‘Happy Man’ (to follow out the title) wh 
publishes his journals is a virtuous, beneficent 
hermit, who prefers exemption from care,e& 
citement, ot responsibility—a life of modes 
fortunes and little kindlinesses—to a strife ® 
the more bustling arena of enterprise, wirtt 
the vicissitudes are more exhausting, 
prizes more brilliant, and (let it never 
gotten) the means of doing good larger. 
scarcely ever goes out into the streets without 
doing or planning some little philanthrope 
surprise or witnessing some good little acti@ 
Pressed to exchange his clerkship, with ™ 
humble salary, for a position of greater 
promise, he declines; apostrophizing Poverty® 
his guardian-angel, his muse, hi 
his reward. Struck down bya fever,” 
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~~. , he finds that he has been tended more 


fection® ly and sedulously by the humble 
io he has befriended than by the 
emong bis kinsfolk. This is pleasing — 
some of the incidents of the year embraced 
yithin the compass of his journals are gracefully 
:—Jet us instance the pleasure-party to 

of the two old maids. But, is it all true? 
self-knowledge is admirable,—and the adapta- 
ion of powers to efforts is too little considered 
many a modern Deedalus .—but is there not 
nsuch a paraded picture of self-sacrifice and 
raunciation somet. ing also of that “ pride 
ghich apes humility”?—We have not closed 
this imaginary journal without such a question 
ine forced on us.—As exhibiting a series 
of tableaux de genre the work has considerable 


a ‘Confessions of a Workman,’ edited by 
Wf, Souvestre, is a more acceptable book,— 
because many degrees nearer to reality. It is 
merely the story of the rise and progress in 
-w mason ; telling how he escaped becom- 
‘ga drunkard,—how he ministered to the old 
age of his blind widowed mother,—how he got 
himself schooling and throve thereby. By way 
ofaccessory figures, we have the shrewd cordial 
funily friend Maricet, who gives the workman 
counsel, and is a fair example of the uses and 
limits of mother-wit as distinct from intellectual 
training, —and an ambitious architect, in whom 
is somewhat more faintly shadowed forth the 
jous side of a sanguine and speculative 
Eon The female figures are simple, 
t, and not sentimental,—which in our 
eyes is a virtue,—and the whole makes 
wa book which may be commended to 
ieaders of every class and calling. We will 
not warrant its genuineness, however,—and if 
itis to be accepted as fictitious, it is somewhat 
pile and insipid as compared with similar scenes 
gad pictures which the author has painted in 
his earlier works: —‘ Les Derniers. Bretons,’ for 
instance. 


The Bailiff of Silt—[Der Voigt von Silt]. By 
Theodore Miigge. Berlin, Jancke; London, 
Thimm. 

In cannot be too often repeated, for the sake of 

wholesome literature, that the union of poetry 

in whatever form with didactic matter of any 
tind is a foreed marriage,—the offspring of 
vhich cannot be healthy. It is in vain to bind 
tat of which the essence is freedom—the cloth- 
ing of universal truth in living types, or, at 
est, its utterance in permanent symbols—to 

m office whose direct aim is limited by distinct 

specialities, whose subject is by its very nature 

temporary, whose mode of proceeding is analyti- 
al and demonstrative. In such a combination of 
wlike elements, neither part can move easily or 

-_ into natural proportions ;—and the fable 

df Pegasus harnessed to the plough is realized 

Masense more exactly true than belongs to the 

ommon interpretation of that apologue. 

A political romance—and such is this work 
ot Herr Miigge’s—may fairly be classed among 
the hybrids of Fiction,—a genus of which the 
poetic life is cramped by the stress of a ma- 
rial argument, while its political spirit must 
tapire as soon as the question in hand is solved 
® even proposed in a new form. When the 
wrk thus condemned to the fugitive condition 
af apeaplles gives token of qualities worthy 
 alonger existence, those very merits which 

mice its effect for atime can but increase 
licious admirer’s regret that the manner 

# their use should forbid that effect to be 





The nnvig-Helatols question, from the Ger- 
view, forms the groundwork of 


Man point o 
Horr Miigge’s story,—the hero of which, Jens 





Lornsen, a native of Siltoe, becomes a martyr 
to his zeal for the independence of the Duchies: 
forfeiting the love of a noble Danish mistress, 
the patronage of her father, a cabinet minister, 
and the growing favour of the sovereign him- 
self,—rather than betray what he deems the cause 
of his country. The mode in which the peasant- 
islander’s son falls in the way of love and court- 
fortune is conceived in the most improbable 
strain of romance;—but this once allowed for, 
the progress of his career, its temptations, strug- 
gles, and tragical issue, are painted with more 
than common art and feeling, and awaken a 
sympathy which rarely flags until the final 
scene. Around this main strand of the narrative 
are woven a variety of island scenes and cha- 
racters, on the Holstein coast, and of royal and 
courtly figures at Copenhagen:—some of the 
former of which have probably been drawn on 
the spot, —whileall are more life-like and distinct 
than is common in performances of this class. 
The power shown by Herr Miigge in these 
sketches from the life, still more in conceiving 
and keeping his personages individual and dis- 
tinct, makes his novel take a strong hold of the 
reader, in spite of its constant returns to a prosaic 
intention ; and justifies the belief that he might 
win more success in the region of true art, where 
the exercise of his better powers would not be 
clogged with the burden of an occasional argu- 
ment. 


Silt (Siltoe) is one of the chain of islands that 
subtends the western coast of Sleswig. The 
people, a Frisian race, are represented as wholly 
German in their sympathies; which the hero 
of the tale is put forward to represent He is 
the son of a prosperous landowner; who, like 
most of his kind, has passed his prime at sea, 
and now lives in a kind of patriarchal homely 
abundance on his own ground. The son, 
Jens, although perfect in all native exercises, a 
bold and dextrous sailor and island Hercules- 
Apollo, has been sent to Kiel and Jena, from 
am he returns as eminent for brilliant 
studies as for the ardour of his patriotic con- 
victions. At the opening of the tale, in 1825, 
the young student encounters his future mis- 
tress and her father, the cabinet minister, Count 
Hammersteen, on the rocks at Heligoland,— 
brought thither one knows not very well why. 
The weather grows foul, and the Danish tra- 
vellers want to return. Lornsen, against the 
warning of his seafaring friends, offers to carry 
them over in his own sloop; and, after runnin 
great danger in a storm, | ad get them to land 
at last. The Count, somewhat unaccountably, 
professes himself grateful to Jens —not for 
risking, but for having, as he is made to 
say, saved his life:—the fair daughter, Lina 
(Caroline), having already visibly lost her heart 
to the handsome and eloquent seaman. This 
leads to an invitation to Copenhagen,—whither 
Lornsen proceeds ;—and there, by the minister’s 
and hisdaughter’s favour, he rapidly advances in 
the German Chancery. Up to this period the 
claims of the Duchies have merely been specu- 
lative and historical; and Lornsen gives no 
offence to the Court by maintaining what has 
no direct practical consequence. But the Revo- 
lution of 1830 breaks out; the prospect of a 
demise of the direct line of the monarchy has 
grown all but certain: and the question of the 
independence of the Duchies on the Danish 
crown becomes involved with the excitement 
for a constitution caused by the French rising. 
This is the critical moment for Lornsen. He 
has already risen to a considerable post; and the 

romises of still higher advancement and of 
Fina’s hand are offered as a bribe to use his in- 
fluence with the German party in the Duchies 
to desist from their pretensions. It is proposed 
to him to take office in the cabinet on this foot- 





ing. In the same moment he is pressed by his 
mistress on another side. She is a fervent Dane, 
but has lent her ear to the liberals. They want 
the Duchies to make common cause with the 
Danes to extort a constitution, instead of pursu- 
ing separate interests, to the ruin of both. This 
is the condition that Lina attaches to her hand, 
Lornsen is steadfast, He goes to the King, and 
frankly declares his adhesion to the German 
rights of Sleswig-Holstein,—which closes the 
cabinet to him: al hough the old King, admiring 
his honest courage, offers still to employ him in 
the Duchies. From the palace he hastens to his 
last interview with Lina; whose possession he 
will not purchase on the terms which she de- 
mands. From the old Macchiavellian father—a 
very well-drawn character—he parts with civil 
words, in total estrangement :—only asking him 
to say to the King, that for the promised post he 
will accept the humble office of Bailiff of Silt. 

Thither he returns, to seek composure in 
meaner duties, and among his homely kins- 
folk and friends,—among whom he now sees 
as a buxom matron the object of a youthful 
love, generously ceded to a more enamoured 
friend, after saving his life in a romantic coast 
adventure. But Lornsen cannot be at rest in 
this narrow sphere. He corresponds with 
German malcontents on the main land;—is 
denounced—tried—and condemned, as guilty 
of dangerous practices, to a year’s imprison- 
ment :—all his democratic friends shrinking from 
the victim as soon as the hand of power has 
seized upon him. Meanwhile, his mistress, in 
pique or despair, has married a courtier little 
worthy to have been Lornsen’s rival. When 
liberated from prison,—broken in health and still 
more so in spirit, he embarks for the New World; 
having lost all hope of success in the cause 
for which he had sacrificed all that was most 
dear to himself.—Some years afterwards, return- 
ing from the West, he lands in a dying state at 
Marseilles. There he again meets with his repent- 
ant mistress; and dies in her arms,—bequeathing 
to her piety a treatise on the rights of the 
Duchies—the ruling passion still strong in death. 

From this outline it will be seen that there 
is material enough in the tale for animated situ- 
ations and moving interviews:—which, indeed, 
are by no means wanting. Some of the scenes 
at court are vigorously drawn. The sketches 
of the smiling, hollow, yet not bad-hearted, 
Count Hammersteen, and of the rough life on 
the Hallig Islands or at Siltoe, are more than 
commonly clever, Lina, the frank, ambitious, 
imperious beauty—yet with more Danish pride 
than love in her wayward heart—is less natu- 
ral, we may hope,—she is certainly less en- 
gaging. Lornsen himself, after allowing for 
some romantic embellishments of a common- 
place kind, is really a fine, stalwart, amiable 
figure, in spite of his prosings on the Sleswig- 
Holstein compact ;—which he begins within a 
few minutes of his first meeting with the illus- 
trious stranger on the rock at Heligoland, and 
continues with little intermission throughout his 
career. There is, however, in all a strain of 
generous devotion and self-sacrifice which com- 
mands warm sympathy in the critical moments, 
and even keeps his political zeal from becoming 
altogether tedious to ingenuous natures.—The 
later scenes, as well as the love passages, are 
not without a certain manly pathos; and few 
readers of the gentler sort will close the book 
without tears, 

We must add to this, asa merit in the author, 
that his political theme has not so far over- 
come his artistic instinct as to silence the 
wish to touch both sides with something like 
an equal hand, He has evidently aimed at 
depicting men, while other political moralists 
are too apt to make monsters of those who 
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belong to the party which they seek to discredit. 
Some of the casual remarks on German public 
feeling and ambition bespeak a candid, though 
rather severe, come oa Altogether, we may 
say that, having taken up the book with the 
despondency that — novels are apt to 
cast on the critical mind, the feeling became 
lighter as the story went on, and that our part- 
ing with the author was more cordial than the 
first meeting. While this does not affect our 
clear persuasion that his work is of a question- 
able species,—it may justly induce a wish to 
see him employed hereafter in some more genial 
kind of composition. 





The Life of John Sterling. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. Chapman & Hall. 
TueRz is a fortune in the award of biographical 
honours. Some of our worthiest heroes and sages 
—men whose acts and thoughts have exercised 
a wholesome and commanding influence over 
the course of events and the march of mind— 
though long removed “ from this visible diurnal 
sphere,” remain as yet without this particular 
sort of celebration; while, on the other hand, 
literary and personal friendship has in the 
instance before us engaged the pens of two 
eminent writers in the portraiture of a recently 
deceased dreamer of dreams and inditer of 
failures! Neither as a writer nor as a thinker 
can the late Mr. Sterling be held to have 
taken rank. Nearly all his books, whether de- 
servedly or not, fell dead from the press. He 
tried his hand at almost every form of com- 
position with the same want of result. In verse 
and in prose—in letters, lyrics, dramas, criti- 
cism, essays, novels, sermons, Hudibrastic comi- 
calities—he failed, though not equally, in 
all. His inward life seems to have resem- 
bled his outward endeavours. Radical, Theo- 
sophist, High Churchman, Rationalist, Sceptic, 
and ‘“Carlylian” by turns,—he veered with 
almost every wind and obeyed almost every 
influence brought to bear on him from without. 
Under no point of view can his character be 
considered as an original one, nor was his posi- 
tion and career in the world more remarkable 
than those of other men. We are told that his 
powers of conversation were brilliant, meteoric, 
wonderful; but of these no specimens are pre- 
served, and hopes of celebrity which must in the 
nature of things be based on a mere report are 
slight at best. Why these two elaborate lives,— 
why, indeed, any life at all of such a man? 
Mr. Carlyle tells us in the preface that he would 
have been content—pleased, indeed—had “the 
vege of all the ton ll rest and oblivion, 
een the lot of his friend. ‘ Why,” he asks, 
as if in anger, ‘‘ had a Biography been inflicted 
on this man?” He could have consented that 
the deceased should be “forgotten,”—but he 
will not stand by in silence and see him ‘ mis- 
represented” as be is said to be by Archdeacon 
Hare. 

Into the quarrel, as between the two bio- 
graphers, we do not propose to enter,—further 
than is necessary to enable our readers to under- 
stand Mr. Carlyle’s reasons for writing. A 
little before his death, Mr. Sterling, it appears, 
‘committed the care of his literary character and 
printed writings” tothe two friends who have now 
made themselves severally his biographers.— 
‘* After some consultation on it,”” says Mr. Car- 
lyle, ‘and survey of the difficulties and delicate 
considerations involved in it, Archdeacon Hare 
and I agreed that the whole task of selecting 
what writings were to be reprinted, and of draw- 
ing up a biography to introduce them, should be 
left tohim alone, and done without interference 
of mine.” With the work which he had thus 
consigned to other hands, Mr. Carlyle was, 
on its appearance in print, greatly dissatisfied. 





Sterling, it was known, had passed from ortho- 
doxy into something else at one period of his 
life,—and the churchman, apt from his modes 
of thought to attach paramount importance 
to this change of opinion, sought so much to 
explain and excuse the circumstance that in his 
narrative it seemed as if the religious lapse had 
been the grand fact in his hero’s career. Thus 
the case came into the spiritual courts of litera- 
ture, and gave rise, as some of our readers will 
remember, to angry discussions in the orthodox 
journals. Against all this Mr. Carlyle thinks 
it desirable to make a formal protest:—which 
he does in his own characteristic, and not very 
rational, way. ‘The noble Sterling,” he cries 
out, “a radiant child of the empyrean, clad in 
bright auroral hues in the memory of all that 
knew him,—what is he doing here in inquisitorial 
sanbenito, with nothing but ghastly spectralities 
prowling round him, and rot corse Se screech- 
ing and gibbering what they call their judgment 
on him!” 

The whole of this misconception and outcry 
Mr. Carlyle accordingly lays to the charge of 
Archdeacon Hare :—whose work, which in his 
own person he professes to find “ everywhere 
bearing testimony to the friendliness, the piety, 
the perspicacity, and other gifts and virtues of 
that eminent and amiable man,”’ he thus, after 
another not very rational fashion of his own, 
criticizes under the thin disguise of a “ corre- 
spondent.”— 


“ The sin of Hare’s book is easily defined, and not 
very condemnable, but it is nevertheless ruinous to 
his task as biographer. He takes up Sterling as a 
clergyman merely. Sterling, I find, was a curate for 
exactly eight months; during eight months and no 
more had he any special relation to the Church. 
But he was a man, and had relation to the Uni- 
verse, for eight and thirty years: and it is in this 
latter character, to which all the others were but 
features and transitory hues, that we wish to know 
him. His battle with hereditary Church-formulas 
was severe ; but it was by no means his one battle 
with things inherited, nor indeed his chief battle; 
neither, according to my observation of what it was, 
is it successfully delineated or summed up in this 
book. The truth is, nobody that had known Ster- 
ling would recognise a feature of him here; you 
would never dream that this book treated of him at 
all. A pale sickly shadow in torn surplice is pre- 
sented to us here; weltering bewildered amid heaps 
of what you call ‘ Hebrew Old-clothes ; wrestling, 
with impotent impetuosity, to free itself from the 
baleful imbroglio, as if that had been its one function 
in life: who in this miserable figure would recognize 
the brilliant, beautiful and cheerful John Sterling, 
with his ever-flowing wealth of ideas, fancies, ima- 
ginations ; with his frank affections, inexhaustible 
hopes, audacities, activities, and general radiant viva- 
city of heart and intelligence, which made the pre- 
sence of him an illumination and inspiration wherever 
he went? Itistoo bad. Let a man be honestly 
forgotten when his life ends; but let him not be mis- 
remembered in this way. To be hung up as an 
ecclesiastical scarecrow, as a target for heterodox 
and orthodox to practise archery upon, is no fate 
that can be due to the memory of Sterling. It was 
not as a ghastly phantasm, choked in Thirty-nine- 
article controversies, or miserable Semitic, Anti- 
Semitic street-riots,—in scepticisms, agonised self- 
seekings,_that this man appeared in life; nor as 
such, if the world still wishes to look at him, should 
you suffer the world’s memory of him now to be. 
Once for all, it is unjust; emphatically untrue as an 
image of John Sterling: perhaps to few men that 
lived along with him could such an interpretation of 
their existence be more inapplicable.” 


With this conviction on his mind Mr. Carlyle 
resolved to write a new life. We do not persuade 
ourselves that the reading public will care very 
much about the opinions of the deceased; and 
probably nine out of every ten readers of this 
book will turn it over in the expectation of meet- 
ing Mr. Carlyle rather than Mr. Sterling in its 
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pages. To the admirers of this writer}. 4. 
few or many—the work will Sour ae 
attraction of novelty. Mr. Carlyle’s last, 
subject was Cromwell,—at least a at re 
in history, and a man moreover en owed yj 
that adamantine will and that unity of P 
which. the Oracle of Chelsea has long 

his disciples to believe in as the distinct; 
signs of the hero. The difference betw “ 
Oliver Cromwell and John Sterling is in = 
vast; and the believer may well wonder What 
sympathy the worshipper of Francia can hay 
with the irresolute, purposeless and uunsuceem. 
ful verse-and-prose writer lately gone from 
amongst us. The work itself will p 
plain the riddle. 

Failing in all his higher intellectual efor 
Sterling seldom failed to attach to his person 
the friends with whom he became intima 
Mr. Carlyle evidently writes of him out of the 
depths of an old affection ; and with his heat 
in the task, he forgets no little of his peculiar 
theories and lays aside much of the cumbroy 
oddity of his ordinary style. Since the ‘Life 
of Schiller,’ which this performance often cally 
to mind, we remember nothing from the author's 
pen so free from rant, eccentricity, and extra. 
vagance. His earnestness makes his manner 
at times simple, beautiful and pathetic, Not 
unfrequently he escapes into his accustomed 
vices of expression,—as may be seen in the fer 
sentences already quoted ;—but, on the whole, 
as compared with ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ this 
work is a model of vigour and simplicity. Here 
we have no “apes of the Dead Sea,” no “ phan- 
tasm captains,” few “shams,” “cants,” or 
“flunkeydoms.” Our old opinion that Mr. 
Carlyle’s turgid style was the growth of a 
affectation, is confirmed by the very simplicity 
of his new volume. When the heart speaks, it 
does not fail to speak intelligibly. 

Take the following example—for we intend 
to be miscellaneous in our extracts, looking, 
as the reader will, rather to the author than to 
the nominal hero,—as a description of a Wekh 
valley.— 


erhaps ex. 


“Llanblethian hangs pleasantly, with its white cot- 
tages, and orchard and other trees, on the westem 
slope of agreen hill; looking far and wide over green 
meadows and little or bigger hills, in the pleasant 
plain of Glamorgan; a short mile to the south of 
Cowbridge, to which smart little town it is properly 
a kind of suburb. Plain of Glamorgan, some ten 
miles wide and thirty or forty long, which they cal 
the Vale of Glamorgan ;—though properly it is not 
quite a Vale, there being only one range of moun- 
tains to it, if even one: certainly the central Mou- 
tains of Wales do gradually rise, in a miscellaneous 
manner, on the north side of it; but on the south are 
no mountains, not even land, only the Bristol Channel, 
and far off, the Hills of Devonshire, for boundary — 
the ‘English Hills,’ as the natives call them, visitle 
from every eminence in those parts, On such 
terms is it called Vale of Glamorgan. But called by 
whatever name, it is a most pleasant fruitful Tegion ; 
kind to the native, interesting to the visitor 4 
waving grassy region; cut with innumerable ragged 
lanes; dotted with sleepy unswept human hamlets 
old ruinous castles with their ivy and their daws, grey 
sleepy churches with their ditto ditto: for ivy every- 
where abounds; and generally a rank fragrant veget 
tion clothes all things; hanging, in rude many-coloured 
festoons and fringed odoriferous tapestries, on yout 
right and on your left, in every lane, A countty 
kinder to the sluggard husbandman than any I hare 
ever seen. For it lies all on limestone, needs 0° 
draining; the soil, everywhere of handsome depth 
and finest quality, will grow good crops for you 
the most imperfect tilling. At a safe distance of a 
day’s riding lie the tartarean copperforges of Swanse, 
the tartarean ironforges of Merthyr; their sooty 
far away, and not, at such safe distance, a defilement 
to the face of the earth and sky, but rather an enc 
ragement to the earth at least; encouraging =< 
bandman to plough better, if he only would. 
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try seem indolent and stagnant, but peaceable 
Pi wel: provided; much given to Methodism when 

have any character;—for the rest an innocent 

-humoured people, who all drink home-brewed 
heer, and have brown loaves of the most excellent 
shaked bread. The native peasant village is not 
generally beautiful, though it might be, were it swept 
and trimmed; it gives one rather the idea of sluttish 
stagnancy,—an interesting peep into the Welsh Para- 
dise of Sleepy Hollow. Stones, old kettles, naves of 
pheels, all kinds of broken litter, with live pigs and 
eteeteras, lie about the street: for asa rule no rubbish 
s removed, but waits patiently the action of mere 
patural chemistry and accident; if even a house is 
burnt or falls, you will find it there after half a cen- 
tury, only cloaked by the ever-ready ivy. Sluggish 
man seems never to have struck a pick into it; his 
new hut is built close by on ground not encumbered, 
and the old stones are still left lying.” 


Edward Sterling, father of the hero, and for 
many years the unknown, or at least anony- 
mous, “thunderer”’ of the 7imes—was in many 
respects a more remarkable person than his son: 
—and our readers may be glad to have a glance 
of him as Mr. Carlyle presents him in his latter 
and more prosperous days.— 

“During all these years of struggle and wayfaring, 
his Father's household at Knightsbridge had stood 
healthful, happy, increasing in wealth, free diligence, 
solidity and honest prosperity; a fixed sunny islet, 
towards which, in all his voyagings and overclouded 
roamings, he could look with satisfaction, as to an 
ever-open port of refuge. The elder Sterling, afier 
many battles, had reached his field of conquest in 
these years; and was to be regarded as a victorious 
man. Wealth sufficient, increasing not diminishing, 
had rewarded his labours in the Times, which were 
now in their full flower; he had influence of a sort; 
went busily among busy public men; and enjoyed, 
in the questionable form attached to journalism and 
anonymity, a social consideration and position which 
were abundantly gratifying to him. A singular figure 
of the epoch; and when you came to know him, 
which it was easy to fail of doing if you had not eyes 
and candid insight, a gallant, truly gifted, and manful 
figure, of his kind. We saw much of him in this 
house; much of all his family ; and had grown to 
love them all right well,_him too, though that was 
the difficult part of the feat. For in his Irish way 
he played the conjuror very much,—‘ three hundred 
and sixty-five opinions in the year upon every sub- 
ject,’ as a wag once said. In fact his talk, ever 
ingenious, emphatic and spirited in detail, was much 
defective in earnestness, at least in clear earnestness, 
of purport and outcome; but went tumbling as if in 
mere welters of explosive unreason ; a volcano heaving 
under vague deluges of scorie, ashes and imponderous 
.pumice-stones, you could not say in what direction, 
nor well whether in any. Not till after good study 
did you see the deep molten lava-flood, which sim- 
meted steadily enough, and showed very well by and 
‘bywhither it was bound. For I must say of Edward 
Sterling, after all his daily explosive sophistries, and 
fallacies of talk, he had a stubborn instinctive sense 
of what was manful, strong and worthy; recognized, 
With quick feeling, the charlatan under his solemnest 
wg; knew as clearly as any man a pusillanimous 
tailor in buckram, an ass under the lion’s skin, and 
did with his whole heart despise the same. The 
sudden changes of doctrine in the Z'imes, which failed 
tot to excite loud censure and indignant amazement 
‘n those days, were first intelligible to you when you 
came to interpret them as his changes. These sudden 

from east to west on his part, and total changes 
of party and articulate opinion at a day's warning, 
layin the nature of the man, and could not be helped; 
products of his fiery impatience, of the combined 
impetuosity and limitation of an intellect, which did 
tevertheless continually gravitate towards what was 

true and right on all manner of subjects. * * 
40 amazingly impetuous, hasty, explosive man, this 

Captain Whirlwind,’ as I used to call him! Great 
ensibility lay in him, too; a real sympathy, and 
‘fiectionate pity and softness, which he had an over- 
=adency to express even by tears,—a singular sight 
" leonine a man. Enemies called them maudlin 
tad hypocritical, these tears; but that was nowise 

complete account of them. On the whole, there 





did conspicuously lie a dash of ostentation, a self- 
consciousness apt to become loud and braggart, over 
all he said and did and felt: this was the alloy of the 
man,and you had to be thankful for the abundant 
gold along with it. Quizzing enough he got among 
us for all this, and for the singular chiaroscuro manner 
of procedure, like that of an Archimagus Cagliostro, 
or Kaiser Joseph Incognito, which his anonymous 
known-unknown thunderings in the Z'imes neces- 
sitated in him; and much we laughed,—not without 
explosive counter-banterings on his part;—but in fine 
one could not do without him; one knew him at 
heart for a right brave man. ‘ By Jove, sir!’ thus he 
would swear to you, with radiant face; sometimes, 
not often, by a deeper oath. With persons of dig- 
nity, especially with women, to whom he was always 
very gallant, he had courtly delicate manners, verging 
towards the wiredrawn and elaborate; on common 
occasions, he bloomed out at once into jolly fami- 
liarity of the gracefully boisterous kind, reminding 
you of mess-rooms and old Dublin days. His off- 
hand mode of speech was always precise, emphatic, 
ingenious: his laugh, which was frequent rather than 
otherwise, had a sincerity of banter, but no real depth 
of sense for the ludicrous; and soon ended, if it grew 
too loud, in a mere dissonant scream. He was broad, 
well-built, stout of stature; had a long lowish head, 
sharp grey eyes, with large strong aquiline face to 
match; and walked, or sat, in an erect decisive 
manner. A remarkable man; and playing, especially 
in those years 1830-40, a remarkable part in the 
world.” 


We will now introduce our readers to another 
and far more noteworthy personage. Were 
there no other passages in this book to our 
mind, it would still be a welcome guest on our 
library table for the sake of its chapter on Cole- 
ridge. The whole of this is picturesque and 
life-like. — 


“Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill, in 
those years, looking down on London and its smoke- 
tumult, like a sage escaped from the inanity of life's 
battle; attracting towards him the thoughts of innu- 
merable brave souls still engaged there. His express 
contributions to poetry, philosophy, or any specific 
province of human literature or enlightenment, had 
been small and sadly intermittent; but he had, espe- 
cially among young inquiring men, a higher than 
literary, a kind of prophetic or magician character. 
He was thought to hold, he alone in England, the 
key of German and other Transcendentalisms ; 
knew the sublime secret of believing by ‘ the reason’ 
what ‘the understanding’ had been obliged to fling 
out as incredible ; and could still, after Hume and 
Voltaire had done their best and worst with him, 
profess himself an orthodox Christian, and say and 
print to the Church of England, with its singular old 
rubrics and surplices at Allhallowtide, Esto perpetua. 
A sublime man ; who, alone in those dark days, had 
saved his crown of spiritual manhood; escaping from 
the black materialisms, and revolutionary deluges, 
with ‘God, Freedom, Immortality’ still his: a king 
ofmen. The practical intellects of the world did not 
much heed him, or carelessly reckoned him a meta- 
physical dreamer: but to the rising spirits of the 
young generation he had this dusky sublime cha- 
racter; and sat there as a kind of Magus, girt in 
mystery and enigma; his Dodona oak-grove (Mr. 
Gilman’s house at Highgate) whispering strange 
things, uncertain whether oracles or jargon. The 
Gilmans did not encourage much company, or ex- 
citation of any sort, round their sage; nevertheless, 
access to him, if a youth did reverently wish it, was 
not difficult. He would stroll about the pleasant 
garden with you, sit in the pleasant rooms of the 
place,—perhaps take you to his own peculiar room, 
high up, with a rearward view, which was the chief 
view of all. A really charming outlook, in fine 
weather. Close at hand, wide sweep of flowery leafy 
gardens, their few houses mostly hidden, the very 
chimney-pots veiled under blossomy umbrage, flowed 
gloriously down hill; gloriously issuing in wide-tufted 
undulating plain-country, rich in all charms of field 
and town. Waving blooming country of the brightest 
green ; dotted all over with handsome villas, hand- 
some groves; crossed by roads and human traffic, 
here inaudible or heard only as a musical hum: and 
behind all swam, under olive-tinted haze, the illimit- 





able limitary ocean of London, with its domes and 
steeples definite in the sun, big Paul's and the many 
memories attached to it hanging high over all. No- 
where, of its kind, could you see a grander prospect 
on a bright summer day, with the set of the air 
going southward—southward, and so draping with 
the city-smoke not you but the city. Here for hours 
would Coleridge talk, concerning all conceivable or 
inconceivable things ; and liked nothing better than 
to have an intelligent, or failing that, even a silent 
and patient human listener. He distinguished him- 
self to all that ever heard him as at least the most 
surprising talker extant in this world,—and to some 
small minority, by no means to all, as the most 
excellent.” 

His personal appearance is brought before 
the eye as by the lines of a daguerreotype.— 

“ Brow and head were round, and of massive 
weight, but the fuce was flabby and irresolute. The 
deep eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow as 
of inspiration ; confused pain looked mildly from 
them, as in a kind of mild astonishment. The whole 
figure and air, good and amiable otherwise, might be 
called flabby and irresolute ; expressive of weakness 
under possibility of strength. He hung loosely on 
his limbs, with knees bent, and stooping attitude ; in 
walking, he rather shuffled than decisively stept; and 
a lady once remarked, he never could fix which side 
of the garden-walk would suit him best, but continu- 
ally shifted, in corkscrew fashion, and kept trying 
both. A heavy-laden, high-aspiring, and surely much- 
suffering man. His voice, naturally soft and good, 
had contracted itself into a plaintive snuffle and sing- 
song ; he spoke as if preaching,—you would have 
said, preaching earnestly and also hopelessly the 
weightiest things. I still recollect his ‘ object’ and 
‘subject,’ terms of continual recurrence in the 
Kantean province ; and how he sung and snufiled 
them into ‘om-m-mject’ and sum-m-mject, with a 
kind of solemn shake or quaver, as he rolled along. 
No talk, in his century or in any other, could be 
more surprising.” 

We must add the following descriptive ac- 
count of Coleridge’s conversation :—some few 
sentences of which might very fairly be ap- 
plied to not a little of their author’s own 
writings.— 

“Nothing could be more copious than his talk ; 
and furthermore, it was always, virtually or literally, 
of the nature of a monologue ; suffering no interrup- 
tion, however reverent ; hastily putting aside all 
foreign additions, annotations, or most ingenious de- 
sires for elucidation, as well-meant superfluities which 
would never do. Besides, it was talk not flowing 
anywhither like a river, but spreading everywhither 
in inextricable currents and regurgitations like a lake 
or sea; terribly deficient in definite goal or aim, nay 
often in logical intelligibility ; what you were to be- 
lieve or do, on any earthly or heavenly thing, obsti- 
nately refusing to appear from it. So that, most 
times, you felt logically lost; swamped near to 
drowning in this tide of ingenious vocables, spreading 
out boundless as if to submerge the world. To sit as 
a passive bucket and be pumped into, whether you 
consent or not, can in the long-run be exhilarating 
to no creature ; how eloquent soever the flood of 
utterance that is descending. But if it be withal a 
confused unintelligible flood of utterance, threatening 
to submerge all known landmarks of thought, and 
drown the world and you!—I have heard Coleridge 
talk, with eager musical energy, two stricken hours, 
his face radiant and moist, and communicate no 
meaning whatsoever to any individual of his hearers, 
—certain of whom, I for one, still kept eagerly listen- 
ing in hope ; the most had long before given up, and 
formed (if the room were large enough) secondary 
humming groups of their own. He began anywhere; 
you put some question to him, made some suggestive 
observation ; instead of answering this, or decidedly 
setting out towards answer of it, he would accumulate 
formidable apparatus, logical swim-bladders, trans- 
cendental life-preservers and other precautionary 
and vehiculatory gear, for setting out ; perhaps did 
at last get under way,—but was swiftly solicited, 
turned aside by the glance of some radiant new 
game on this hand or that, into new courses ; and 
ever into new; and before long into all the Universe, 
where it was uncertain what game you would catch, 
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or whether any. His talk, alas, was distinguished, 

like himself, by irresolution : it disliked te be trou- 

bled with conditions, abstinences, definite fulfilments; 

—loved to wander at its own sweet will, and make 

its auditor and his claims and humble wishes a mere 

passive bucket for itself! He had knowledge about 

many things and topics,—much curious reading ; 

but generally all topics led him, after a pass or two, 

into the high seas of theosophic philosophy, the hazy 

infinitude of Kantean transcendentalism, with its 

*sum-m-mjects’ and ‘om-m-mjects.’ Sad enough ; 

for with such indolent impatience of the claims and 

ignorances of others, he had not the least talent for 
explaining this or anything unknown to them ; and 

you swam and fluttered in the mistiest wide unintel- 

ligible deluge of things, for most part in a rather pro- 

fitless uncomfortable manner. Glorious islets, too, I 

have seen rise out of the haze ; but they were few, 
and soon swallowed in the general element again. 
Balmy sunny islets, islets of the blest and the intel- 
ligible ;—on which occasions those secondary hum- 
ming groups would all cease humming, and hang 
breathless upon the eloquent words ; till once your 
islet got wrapt in the mist again, and they could re- 
commence humming. Eloquent artistically expres- 
sive words you always had; piercing radiances of a 
most subtle insight came at intervals; tones of noble 
pioussympathy, recognizable as piousthough strangely 
coloured, were never wanting long: but in general 
you could not call this aimless, cloudeapt, cloudbased, 
lawlessly meandering human discourse of reason by 
the name of ‘excellent talk,’ but only of ‘ surprising’; 
and were reminded bitterly of Hazlitt’s account of 
it: ‘ Excellent talker, very,—if you let him start 
from no premises and come to no conclusion.’ Cole- 
ridge was not without what talkers call wit, and there 
were touches of prickly sarcasm in him, contemptuous 
enough of the world and its idols and popular dig- 
nitaries ; he had traits even of poetic humour: but 
in general he seemed deficient in laughter; or indeed 
in sympathy for concrete human things either on the 
sunny or on the stormy side. One right peal of 
concrete laughter at some convicted flesh-and-blood 
absurdity, one burst of noble indignation at some in- 
justice or depravity, rubbing elbows with us on this 
solid Earth, how strange would it have been in that 
Kantean haze-world, and how infinitely cheering 
amid its vacant air-castles and dim-melting ghosts 
and shadows! None such ever came. His life had 
been an abstract thinking and dreaming, idealistic, 
passed amid the ghosts of defunct bodies and of 
unborn ones. The moaning singsong of that theo- 
sophico-metaphysical monotony left on you, at last, 
a very dreary feeling.” 


The reader may begin to think that we have 
forgotten the hero of this biography. We have 
not done so exactly:—but we suspect, as we 
have hinted, that little interest will be felt 
in the meagre personal details which Mr. 
Carlyle here presents. Mr. Sterling was, we 
repeat, not a hero—nor a genius. The at- 
tempt to invest his memory with a romantic 
interest fails of its own improbability. In this 
new portraiture, too, all the merely mortal 
lineaments are wanting. What plain dweller 
on the earth could seize the character of a man 
described only as a ‘“‘ vehement, trenchant, far- 
shining, and yet intrinsically light and volatile, 
soul”? Or in this wise .—-«t Rapidity, as of 
pulsing auroras, as of dancing lightnings, cha- 
racterized him.”’ These heroics sound vilicdlons 
when applied to the quiet student of books so 
lately amongst us,—and whose living form and 
features so many of us remember. In conclu- 
sion, we must say that this book, so far as it 
treats of the late John Sterling, has few claims 
on the leisure of the reading public :—but so 


far as it contains Mr. Carlyle’s commentary on 
men and things as they exist around us in the 
present world of letters—a world so calm com- 

ared with that stormy arena in which his voice 
is usually heard—it has many merits, and will 
be likely to find an eager and a gratified 
audience. 








The Rhyme Book. By Hercules Ellis. 
man & Co. 


Amona the comedies of the Crystal Palace this 
‘Rhyme Book’ is one of the most remarkable. 
Next to Mr. Warren’s story of a lily and a 
bee it is perhaps the most amusing printed 
illustration of the undertaking represented by 
that wonderful fabric that we have yet seen. 
It is liberal in volume, as well as rich in matter: 
—containing seven hundred and twelve pages 
of rhyme. Lastly, it is delicately decorated, 
with a pretty picture of its author to face the 
title-page. 

In his introduction Mr. Hercules Ellis a 
prises the reader that the book is much less in 
bulk than was originally intended. He next 
announces his plan. Being “a romantic poet,” 
his purpose appears to have been “ the eternal 
consecration of the soil.”— 

“To give, in a series of Romances, a poetic pic- 
ture of these races [Gael, Dane, Cymry, Saxon, 
Norman and British], interspersed and varied by 
short poems of sentiment—to mark out in a succes- 
sion of poems their successive eras, as well of thought 
as of action—to afford, in chronological order, in- 
stances of their glorious deeds, from the age of 
Fenian heroism to the present time—to paint, with 
the colours of poetry, their most illustrious warriors, 
from Fingal and Arthur to Nelson and Wellington, 
was the object originally intended to be carried out 
in the RuyMe Book.” 

To this follows an apology for an Irish printer 
who disappointed the author at a very late 
period ;—next, an announcement that Mr. Her- 
cules Ellis desired (like A/c@us, in M. Augier’s 
opera) by publishing his ‘Rhyme Book’ 
seriously to enter the lists for the palm of song 
at the Great Exhibition,—being satisfied that 
the World’s Fair might, could, would and 
should include a living review, — Edinburgh 
or Quarterly, 

so savage and Tartarly,— 
a walking Atheneum,—a jury of Tennysons, 
Brownings, Procters, Sheridan Knowles’, &c. 
&c.,—and a concourse of rhyming expositors. 
This stated, Mr. Hercules Ellis enters upon a 
second and subsidiary introduction. ‘ Poetry,” 
says he, “‘ has never until now been suitably clas- 
sified ;’’ and thinks it should be divided into 
the following genera. The Song: ‘‘ Aminor poem, 
suited to be sung, and which does not exceed in 
length four stanzas or forty lines.” —The Song- 
let: “A minor poem, which does not contain 
more than one hundred syllables.””—The Rhyme: 
‘« A minor poem, not exceeding a song in length, 
but unsuited to be sung,” &c. &c. &c. Having 
accomplished the list of definitions and divi- 
sions to his satisfaction, Mr. Ellis begins again, 
and goes through the entire catalogue a second 
time. The tediousness of a twice-told tale, thus 
solidly and solemnly ensured to his clients, he 
proceeds to illustrate his theory by practice 
in the seven hundred pages aforesaid. The 
‘ Rhymes’ are on every conceivable subject, in 
every imaginable metre,—and not devel of the 
picturesque grace and haunting music of the 
echo: e.9.— 
The Mountain Wind. 
The wind, descending from our mountain homes, 
Now sweetly comes ; 
And, gently breathing on its seaward way, 
t seems to say, 
I've kissed the grave, beneath whose turf is laid 
Thy own loved maid— 


Oh! mountain wind! thy voice, so soft, and sad, 
Will drive me mad! 


Long- 


Here the burden (at some intervals’ distance) 
may have been caught from the refrain of 
M. Hugo’s well-known ‘Gastibelza.’ In 
others of the songs, songlets, and idyls, we find 
pleasing remembrances of Moore (to whom, 
by the way, the Bee-and-Lily ‘“ Mystery” of 
Mr. Warren is largely in debt). Certain original 


beginnings and endings have a peculiarity all | 





their own. ‘The Romance of Kin 
Bones’ starts off thus proe-wech al aaa 
King Edward Longshanks’ hour is nigh, 

‘The Romance of Deli Bab’ contains bars yet 
more romantic and curious of enunciation: e 
for instance— , 

Csorsz, great Hamuth’s only son, 
Has heard the fame of Adria’s daughter. 

The stanzas of ‘The Romance of Chillian. 
wallah’ commence and wind up as follows— 

Faugh a ballagh! faugh a ballagh! 
Sweep the Sikhs from Chillianwallah ! 

The late Mr. James Smith’s nonsense-chorns 
(with bones and tom-tom obbligato), in the 
‘Specimens of National Poetry,’ printed long 
ago in the New Monthly Magaxine,— 

Hugaboo-jah ! hugaboo-joo ! 

Hail to the royal Quashiboo! 
was hardly more imposing than the above 
ing strain.—There is an apostrophe supposed to 
be sighed by Sir Robert Sale to the bulbul, “ba 
side the Sutlej river,” which might also have 
been quoted with good effect, were not time and 
space pressing. 

Mr. Hercules Ellis is comical as well ag 
Tyrtean and pathetic ;—and rare illustrations 
of his vein of humour will be found in his 
‘Romance of the Midwife.’ But the following 
fragment from a facetious ballad, besides being 
sweeter, is “ discreeter,” as a quotation meant 
for general edification.— 

Kisses.—Ballad. 
Why kiss the lips, 
Though they eclipse 

The rubies? 
Good sense you laek, 
When, thus, you smack, 
Like boobies. 
‘Tis not, from lips, 
His nectar sips 
Young Cupid: 
For what's a kiss ? 
A smack and phiz— 
So stupid! 
Then why kiss lips, &e. 

The above are fair specimens of the power 
of Mr. Hercules Ellis as a rhymester :—ave' 
pages from the work exhibited by him, in Hye 
Park, he assures us with a serious intention 
of trying for the Poet’s Gold Medal. It has 
availed Tittle that the Commissioners received 
his offering merely among specimens of 
“Ornamental Binding and Typography.” 
Mr. Hercules Ellis seems to have been re 
solute :—would not understand them—memo- 
rialized the Commission again and again 
—was answered with a wise official brevity; 
and has printed his poetical lengths, and their 
executive laconics in a postscript, to establish 
a case of grievance. Like Miss Edgeworth’s 
self-enamoured author, determined that his 
“ Thaumaturgus should still see the light,” be 
will have his hearing, his laurel, and bis 
medal. The former we have done our best to 
afford him. What manner of crown he 
wear on his head, and of coin at his button-hole, 
or in his pocket, we will leave to be decided on 
some future occasion. 








Education as a Means of preventing Destitution. 
By W. Ellis. Smith, Elder & Co. 

“Or late years,” says Mr. Ellis, “I have de- 
voted some time and attention in aiding to 
fuse a knowledge of Economical Science. 
have been giving lessons in this science in many 
schools, and have been endeavouring to pe 
suade others to obtain the introduction of simi 
teaching into schools over which they exercie 
control or influence. I have also preaid 
over several adult classes; and deeply im 
pressed with the importance of what 1 a 
engaged in doing, I have spared no pains 
induce the friends and promoters of Educatse 
to bend some of their efforts in the same dirée- 
tion. It is gratifying to me to be able to-stat 
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vat Thave met with much success. I must also 
it that disappointment and rebuffs have not 
heen unknown to me.” P 
This passage explains in a great measure the 
‘ciples and objects not only of the present 
ublication by Mr. Ellis, but also of those other 
Peeéses which have preceded it, and which 
jgve been all more or less intended to promote 
ihe study of political economy as a branch of 
ordinary education. Mr. Ellis has the great 
merit of not being a speculative educator 
perely. He does himself that which he recom- 
nends others to do:—and hence, although his 
hooks may be deficient in some of that plau- 
ity and polish in which theorists are fre- 
| so successful, it is impossible to dis- 
the earnestness, simplicity, and good 


regard — 
which distinguish every part of his 


sense 


ritings. In his principal views he is certainly 
wmect. There cannot be a doubt of the ex- 
seme importance of including 


olitical eco- 
somy in some form or other in the education 
sforded by even the lowest class of schools; 
and in point of fact it | be said with great 
twth that to no part of the population is 
a knowledge of the fundamental outlines of 
this science more indispensable than to the 
atisans and labourers whose happiness and 
comfort depend so closely on social arrange- 
ments which the economist only can explain. 
We have the assurance of Mr. Ellis that in 
actual practice he has found no difficulty in 
rendering the elementary propositions of Adam 
Smith intelligible and interesting to the youthful 
and adult members of the Birkbeck and other 
schools in the management of which he has 
been officially concerned. It is certain also 
that the practice contended for by Mr. Ellis has 
been already extensively adopted, and has been 
productive of the best effects. Dr. Whately has 
estimated that there are at least four thousand 
schoolsin the United Kingdom in which instruc- 
tion in political economy is made an integral part 
of the education afforded. In a great many of 
these schools Mr. Ellis’s rudimentary treatises 
ae the class-books employed, and we believe 
in general with success. Collateral evidence, 
indeed, of the merit of Mr. Ellis’s Series is 
funished by the recent appearance of a French 
tanslation under the superintendence of M. 
Terrien, and intended for use in French semi- 
naries, 

The book before us is less a special treatise 
m any particular branch of political economy 
tn a general argument in favour of Mr. 
Elis’s great doctrine, that adequate instruction 
if the whole people in what he calls social 
sience must be one of the principal means of 
diminishing and preventing destitution. In 
the sweeping form, and expressed in the 
precise language which Mr. Elis adopts in the 

before us, we should give only a quali- 

fed assent to his proposition. There are no 
cial specifics ; and important and comprehen- 
sveas many of the doctrines of political eco- 
tomy no doubt are, still we must constantly 
in mind that the complexities of moral 

ad social phenomena are Leootel the reach 
any single process of removal or expla- 
tation. It is at once the strength and the 
weakness of ardent educators of the temperament 
Mr. Ellis to embrace and defend extreme 
news. No evil, but on the contrary infinite 
wd, will arise from the attempt to make poli- 
economy as well known as the alphabet 
We must be allowed to say, that if our 
ihe of national deliverance depended on 
complete success of such an attempt, our 
Mospects would be in the highest degree 


of the most interesting chapters in the 
ment work discusses the subject of Com- 


petition. Mr. Ellis, if we understand him 
rightly, arrives at the conclusion that it is pure 
mistake to speak of competition as causing “‘a 
vast deal of mischief in the world.” He con- 
tends that competition is inconvenient and dis- 
astrous only to such of the competing parties 
as are unskilful, indolent, or vicious ; and we 
certainly misapprehend his words if he does 
not in effect affirm positively that if all men 
were equal in skill, industry and conduct, no 
such thing as mischievous competition could be 





said to exist. We cannot help thinking that in 
this instance Mr. Ellis has fallen into a serious 
|error by taking too confined a view of the 
question. He has seen clearly enough that 
| inequality is one cause of competition; but he 
| does not appear to have seen that equality with 
excess of numbers is another and perhaps a 
| more fruitful source of pernicious competition — 
and that when competition is complained of, it 
| is nearly always a competition between equals, 
‘arising out of the excessive number of these 
equals, which is intended. In following out the 
purely general doctrines to which Mr. Ellis 
confines himself, it may not have been desirable 
to refer to particular examples; but if such a 
mode of illustration had been adopted, we ima- 


with facts recent in the social history of 
this country, showing very clearly that under 
particular circumstances in an old community 
competition between equals is in the most em- 
hatic sense both excessive and pernicious. 
ntroduced with these observations, we find 
little to object to in the following passage.— 

“ There is another remark of more general appli- 
cation, which ought not to be altogether omitted in 
an attempt to compute with accuracy the influence 
of this not uncommonly misunderstood agent called 
‘Competition.’ Of course everybody is familiar 
with the practice followed so universally and so 
advantageously, whereby each individual in society 
devotes himself to some special profession or branch 
of industry as the means of providing himself with 
the share of the necessaries and comforts of life 
which he desires, Now, every person who adopts 
this practice must attend to one condition if it is to 
be a source of benefit to him. He must be careful 
to direct his talents and industry to the production 
of what others want. If an artist produce a work of 
art, let it be ever so clever, of which nobody desires 
to become the possessor, he will be unable to obtain 
anything in exchange for it. If a hundred artisans 
apply themselves to make watch-springs, when fifty 
could make enough to supply all the watches that 
are made up, these artisans will obtain but poor 
remuneration for their labour. If a capitalist pro- 
duce and take to market commodities in a larger 
quantity than is required, the price that he can 
obtain will not balance the cost at which he produced 
them. His capital will be first diminished, and if 
he persist in his ill-advised proceeding, will at last 
disappear. This condition of attending to what 
others are likely to want, is attached to success in 
every industrial and professional pursuit. The de- 
mand of the public and their probable variations 
and fluctuations, must be thought of and estimated 
as carefully as the readiness and cheapness of the 
means of supplying them. Surely it is neither ap- 
propriate nor instructive to attribute the loss or suf- 
fering arising from want of attention to this very 
obvious condition of industrial and professional 
success to Competition, which seems to lead to 
nothing but useless repining, whereas the clear appre- 
hension of the real cause points unmistakeably to 
the appropriate remedy. The consequences of want 
of capacity to engage in any particular department 
of industry are loss and suffering to those who persist 
in that for which they are unfit, and the consequences 
of misdirection of capacity are nearly as bad. When 
it is considered that the incomes of all labourers, 
capitalists, and landlords,—by the usages of society, 
and in accordance with the general convenience, are 
paid in money, that the efficacy of these incomes to 
procure for their possessors the means of comfortable 





gine that Mr. Ellis would have had to deal | 





money's worth as upon the amount of money, and 
of what importance it is that there should be, at all 
times and in all situations, persons competing to offer 
that money's worth, any lingering doubts, we would 
fain hope, that might yet survive among persons 
hitherto incredulous, of the useful offices performed 
by Competition will be obliterated. While thus 
sensible of the meritorious services of Competition 
in aiding the production and distribution of wealth, 
we would not countenance the notion that man is 
to be considered solely as a competing animal. Let 
him compete by all means; but he should be so 
gifted with sensibilities, sympathies, and aspirations, 
that if his competitive efforts are crowned with suc- 
cess, the noblest use in his situation to which the 
fruits of his competition can be applied, will be in 
cheering the unsuccessful —in enlightening their 
ignorance, propping their weakness, correcting their 
errors, reforming their bad habits, and encouraging 
their efforts to attain self-reliance and self-respect. 
Without lending ourselves to any exaggerated, and 
if exaggerated, untrue expression of the actual ser- 
vices rendered by the competing, as contradistin- 
guished from the noncompeting man; we think in 
answer to the question‘ What is Competition ?” we 
may unhesitatingly pronounce that, ‘ Competition is 
one of the most useful agents for diffusing the benefits 
of industrial enterprise over the whole world.’” 

There are both good sense and sound political 
economy in this extract; and the book in which 
it occurs, and of which it indicates the character, 
will not fail to exercise considerable influence 
as the latest exposition of the views of a writer, 
speaking with the authority of one who has 
reduced his schemes of education into praetice, 
and who has made large sacrifices to promote 
the success of a movement in a high degree 
useful to his age and country. 





Trade and Travels in the Gulph of Guinea, 
Western Africa; with an Account of the 
Manners, Habits, Customs, and Religion of 
the Inhabitants. By J. Smith. Simpkin & Co. 

Tue author of this little volume, “having made 
several voyages to Western Africa, in the 
double capacity of surgeon and trading-captain 
(as the Africans style the agents of European 
merchants) to one of the first mercantile houses 
in England,—and having been repeatedly brought 
in contact with a great number of the inhabi- 
tants on several occasions for many consecutive 
months,—has acquired,” he thinks, “some in- 
formation, and witnessed some extraordin 
scenes,” worthy of being related to the Engli 
public. We can authenticate this statement. 
The volume, though written with scarcely any 
pretence to literary form, and though p on 
as coarse in style as it is in typography and 
in paper, is full of interesting matter, and tells 
more about the natives of Western Africa than 
many books of larger dimensions and greater 
literary endeavours. 

Though the author expresses his unqualified 
abhorrence of the slave trade, his descriptions 
of the state of society in the native Negro 
States, and of the dreadful sufferings to which 
the enslaved Negroes, and especially the women, 
are subjected by the chiefs and other slave- 
holders of their own race, are such as to make 
it intelligible how the argument should have 
been occasionally adduced by the short-sighted 
defenders of the slave trade, that it was doing 
the Negroes a service to put them under white 
masters. Some of the details which he gives of 
the habits of the Negroes are such as almost to 
justify the conclusion that the most debased 
condition of human nature is to be found in the 
native States of Western Africa. Abominations 
and cruelty of all kinds, including systematic 
cannibalism and murder, are according to his 
account common everywhere under native 
Negro rule. With all this, however, the im- 
pression conveyed is, that the debasement of the 





















maintenance depends quite as much upon the | Negro isnot the debasement of a savage doomed 
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to irrecoverable barbarism by any essential im- 
becility in his organization,—but the debasement 
of a being of strong passions and faculties 
capable of cultivation though yet uncultivated. 
It consists, in short, of a kind of powerful and 
massive brutality, — very different from and 
containing far more hopeful elements for future 
evolution than the feeble repulsiveness of such 
races as the Carib. 


The following is an interesting sketch of the 
manner in which trade is carried on between 
European ships and the Negroes of the African 
coast. It certainly puts the Negroes in a more 
respectable light as ‘“ smart’’ mercantile men 
than we had seen them ever represented in 
before.— 


“Few things astonish a white man so much ona 
first visit to this place, on a trading expedition, as the 
amount of goods solicited by and intrusted to this 
people. With the utmost confidence a fellow nearly 
naked will ask you for three or four, or even five 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods on credit, and in- 
dividuals are often trusted to that amount. I have 
trusted more than one man goods, the returns of 
which were worth between two and three thousand 
pounds. Not one in ten, however, that asks for trust 
is worthy of credit to the amount of so many farthings. 
Some few of the chiefs are really splendid merchants. 
Hard in making their bargains, but strict in their 
payments, they approach very near in their com- 
mercial transactions to their brethren of Europe and 
the civilized parts of Asia and America. And they 
go about their business in a business-like manner. 
* Capt. A or B,’ a chief will say, ‘I want some trust.’ 
If you know that in the commercial sense of the word 
your customer is a good man, you will perhaps ask 
him when he means to pay you for any goods he may 
purchase, and what are his resources; and he is sure 
to preface anything he may have to say by asking, 
if he has not a good head and knows how to turn any 
goods with which you may entrust him to good ac- 
count; and if he has not a good name among white 
men, and if he does not always meet his payments. 
Having admitted all that he says of himself to be 
true, he will inform you that he has so many canoes 
and so many slaves to man them, that he has several 
clever slaves to take command of the canoesand trade 
the goods in the interior, and that the only thing he 
wants is money (goods) to send to market. Trusting 
to any great amount, or even at all, depends entirely 
upon circumstances. Ifa trader have a good name 
and a large house, that is, numerous wives and slaves 
—pretty good criteria of his wealth—he may be 
trusted. But some of the young aspirants to com- 
mercial fame may as safely be trusted as great chiefs. 
To acquire wealth, he knows he must cultivate a good 
name, which makes him attentive to business and 
prompt in his payments. These men are easier to 
treat with than the wealthier merchants. * * Every- 
thing being prepared for the reception of goods, trade 
commences, every one being anxious to obtain goods 
on credit. If it be the first time you trade a ship, 
the chiefs and small traders approach the subject 
cautiously. They will apprise you of their great 
wealth and importance and the large amount of 
business they did when you were captain, surgeon, 
or clerk of such and such a ship; how well they paid 
their debts without detaining the ship a single day— 
the rascals perhaps never paid at all_what very good 
friends you used to be; perhaps ask how the parrot 
or monkey is they presented to you on a previous 
voyage; insinuate that they knew you would bring a 
ship to trade that voyage, you are such a clever fellow, 
and ‘savvy black man’s fashion, and have told their 
women and boys so.’ After a long palaver to this 
effect, they ask you to trust them; if you hesitate 
they feel certain of success, and ask for a large 
amount, four times more than they know you will 
let them have, supposing that after asking so large an 
amount you will never refuse them a considerable 
quantity. The goods being examined, a bargain 
struck, and a book signed to the effect that if you are 
not paid by a certain time they shall make certain 
forfeits, and the goods being paid to them, they go 
away in great glee to spend the evening in jollification. 
The staple articles of trade are Manchester cottons, 
guns, gunpowder, tobacco, rum, and cowries; and 








besides these there are numerous other articles of 
commerce taken out, of less importance, as iron bars, 
copper and brass rods, beads, knives, hatchets, soap, 
earthenware, erystal, jars, iron pots, horns, pearl 
buttons, silk handkerchiefs, &c. &c. * * When you 
have sold all the goods that remained after giving 
trust, you send up the lofty masts of the ship that 
were lowered after mooring, as a signal that you have 
done trading, and are now waiting for the returns for 
your trust; and this is the time that your real trouble 
commences. Some of the people that made such 
splendid promises of trading with you when you first 
entered the river, have never been near your ship 
since they were trusted, but have been trading with 
other ships on ready money terms with your goods. 
This is exceedingly vexatious; by giving credit, you 
perhaps lose a good customer, and run the risk of 
losing your goods into the bargain, or at least of 
being put to great trouble and anxiety, and if you do 
not give credit, the great merchants will do no busi- 
ness with you. Your best friends now leave off trading 
with other ships, and send you the oil as it comes 
down from Eboe, Quaw, &c. If any to whom you 
have given trust be trading with other ships, with 
your goods, in order to turn the capital over as often 
as possible, or their canoes have been detained at the 
various oil-markets, the work of dunning commences 
in earnest, and to convince them that you are really 
in earnest, you perhaps visit them three times a 
day; your errand, if not always alluded to, is perfectly 
understood. ‘What come again, captain, a trader 
has said to me the third visit, ‘that time it be 
cockerapeak, I look your face; that time sun stand 
for top, (noon), I look your face; and now that time 
man want to go moona (sleep), I look your face again; 
what palaver this be ?—‘Trust, my friend, I want 
my money. What think you tell me that time you 
get my money? You no tell me I cannot stand 
(wait) one day for your side, (on your account) and 
don't you see what way my ship masts stand, and by- 
and-by my people must cry for chop.’ If they pro- 
mise to pay you on a certain day, you may generally 
depend upon them. If you are very much tried, you 
sometimes lose or affect to lose all patience, and call 
them ugly names, as niggers, bushmen, &c., and 
threaten to ‘make book,’ and send it to all the white 
men to inform them that they are rogues and not to 
be trusted, and to tell the merchants in England to 
caution their agents against having anything to do 
with them. If they have the means of paying, this 
sort of language will generally have the desired effect, 
but you, like themselves, must study the characters 
you have to deal with, and treat them accordingly. 
* * Occasionally you are obliged to man your boats 
with white men, and proceed a few miles up the 
creeks during the night, and wait for canoes coming 
down with their cargoes, and seize those which belong 
to your debtors, and tow them to the ship. I have 
seen canoe-men so alarmed, on pulling suddenly upon 
them, as to jump overboard and make for the bush, 
supposing that they were surprised by an enemy; but 
as soon as they found we were Englishmen, they 
returned. This is dangerous, both on account of the 
frequency of accidents and risk to health, I have 
returned on board in a morning, after laying out in a 
boat all night, so disfigured with being stung with 
mosquittos, as hardly to be recognizable. When all 
other means fail, your last resource is to watch your 
debtor till he come on the river to visit some ship, if 
you cannot induce him to come on board, and make 
him prisoner. Then a palaver commences in earnest. 
Locked up with him in the trade-room, he first assails 
you with a volley of abusive epithets, and perhaps 
threatens to kill you the first time you go on shore. 
Above all things, you must keep yourself cool, and not 
exhibit the slightest symptom of fear. Finding that 
blustering and teasing will not induce you to let him 
go, he goes on another tack. Coaxing, flattery, and 
*sweet-mouth,’ (fair promises) are equally unavailing, 
he cannot be allowed to leave till the last farthing is 
paid. He then tries to excite your sympathy by 
tears, and debases himself by falling upon his knees 
before you to entreat you to let him go, and he will 
pay you every ‘flint’ yesterday, or to-morrow—the 
terms are synonymous.—His wives, children, and 
slaves, will laugh at and despise him; he will lose caste 
with his countrymen and credit with white men. 
When he finds that nothing he can say will avail, 
and that he must pay his debts before being released, 





he will perhaps burst into laughter, and tell you, + 
are all ‘same devil,’ and order the head f me 
accompanies him to go to the beach and br 
off your due. A few hours after a palay " 
kind, I have gone ashore, and have oon cane 
the kindest manner possible, without the disagreeabe 
circumstance having been alluded to.” 


Mr. Smith corroborates the statement, so often 
made, as to the unwillingness of the Negroes ty 
speak about religious subjects with strangers — 

“The natives, men, women and children, are ke. 
cret, even concerning things of the most trivial im 
to a degree quite astonishing and incomprehensible 
to Europeans, particularly to Englishmen and French. 
men. Perhaps the first word a child is taught to lisp 
is ‘aneméa, I don't know. It is a futile task to 
attempt to extort any fact, even from a child or 
drunken person, contrary to his wish. What ides 
you do obtain of their notions of good, evil, God, & 
will be from a chief or chief-priest, both of whom are, 
in some measure, beyond the consequences of tattling, 
I once interrogated a boy whom I caught in the act 
of stealing a piece of cloth, as to what were his pro 
spects in the next world, in the event of my causing 
him to be thrown overboard for the sharks to devour, 
‘Aneméa,’ was the answer.—‘ What,” said I, ‘ don't 
you know in what country you will live after you 
leave this *—‘Aneméa, how should I know? I be poor 
boy; go ask gentleman.’ I thought I would ask a 
gentleman, or chief, who coolly replied that the Ju. 
ju man (priest) knew everything, and that he was not 
a Ju-ju man, a fact he knew I was well acquainted 
with. I then applied to the Ju-ju man, who, in his 
turn, pleaded that he was not a gentleman, but a 
poor devil of a Ju-ju man, and consequently kner 
nothing; and that I had better give him a piece of 
cloth to make Ju-ju palaver for my safe arrival in 
England; at the same time very respectfully referred 
me to ‘gentleman’ who knew everything. Now, this 
reservedness did not proceed from having no notion, 
though perhaps not a very definite one, of a future 
state, but from a disinclination to let one know any- 
thing on any subject. Then another great difficulty 
in the way of acquiring or imparting information, or 
of inducing them to adopt our more civilized customs, 
is the almost unbounded influence of the priesthood, 
who exercise the power of life and death to a fearful 
extent. For a very trifling infringement of ther 
ecclesiastical laws (which are so blended with civil 
laws, that it is an easy matter to find occasion of 
offence), a chief is ordered to proceed some four or 
five months’ journey, thither and back, into the in- 
terior, to consult the Grand Ju-ju, as he is called, to 
the chief’s great hindrance to business, and at no 
trifling expense and trouble. And what is worse than 
all, should he not come down with a handsome 
douceur in the shape of English goods to both the 
priests at home and the Grand Ju-ju in the interior, 
he need never expect to find his way home agait, 
Innovation is dreaded by the priests. They have wit 
enough to know that if a slight advancement only ia 
civilization were made, it would rapidly progress, and 
their priestly power and arrogance would speedily be 
thrown off. I will just relate a little circumstance 1 
illustration of their disinclination to adopt European 
customs. Observing a large guana crawl out of 4 
hole in the mud floor of a king's sitting-room, while 
conversing with him about a dash or present I was 
to take him next voyage, I offered to bring him 
a quantity of flags, or bricks, to lay the floor. He 
seemed pleased with the proposal, and after musing 
a short time, replied, he would consult the priest and 
tell me the result. On calling next day he informed 
me that Ju-ju would not allow it. This isa smal 
matter in itself, but sufficiently indicati ve of the power 
the priests exercise over even their kings. | 
subject to rheumatism, he is very kindly permitted to 
use a piece of board as a footstool, to protect 
from the damp, during the rainy season.” ; 

The following is a “‘ Negro myth,” which ¥¢ 
have never seen before,—and cannot resist 

uoting.— 
ar At * factory ofan English trader, a are 
machanga-man, a superior order of magistrate, ) he 
us at the breakfast table, of Roper a ee 
cock fell into sad disgrace, by occasioning 
of the inhabitants of the world to be black, while th 
other half is white. The conversation on this 
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jn substance as follows —‘ What will you take 
wafouka-machanga; here’s fish, fowl, and goat, cassavi 
and bread; sweet tombo, coffee, and rum-and-water.” 

‘Part a part,’ (a little of each,) ‘ but what kind of 
fowl that a be, a cock or a hen?—TI don't know ; 
itmakes no matter, I suppose.’—‘ Oh, but it makes a 

at deal of matter,—if he be a cock, I cannot eat 
rn. Why so 2°—‘ Because them cock be d 

al’ —‘ How is this, what harm has he done you?’ 
_‘A great deal of harm, the rascal; had it not been 
forhim, I should have been white man, all same your- 
self’—* What has the cock to do with your being a 
black man ?*—‘ Everyting.’—‘ Come, tell us all about 
it'_‘ Well, I must. You see, when God Almighty 
frst made man, he had only one day to make them 
in, He began early one morning, and worked hard 
ll day, very hard, for he wanted to make a great 
many. Whenit was close for night, he ordered them 
«l] to stand up in a row, that he might see how they 
looked. Well, he examined them all over, and 
thought they would do very well, as far as shape 
went; but he had made them all black, and he thought 
they would look better if they were white; so he 
turned-to to white-wash them, and white-washed very 
hard all night that he might get them finished before 
the time he was limited to had expired. Well, when 
he had got just half through his work, the cock crew, 
and it was morning, so he was obliged to leave the 
rest unwhite-washed. If it had not been for him, 
God would have finished them, and every man would 
be white. This is the reason why one half of the 
world be white men, and the other half black men, 
and why I cannot eat them d rascal that would 
not wait till God had finished!’ (Early morn is ex- 
ressed all over this coast by cockerapeak, (the cock 
speaks,) and it is the hour of rising.) The mafouka- 
machanga cooled his ire with half a tumbler of raw 
rum; and the cook being sent for, who assured us it 
was a hen, he made a hearty breakfast on fowl and 
the other good things without more ado.” 

The author, in his Preface, “ regrets the oc- 
casion of some coarse expressions and allusions” 
tobe found in his work ; apologizing for them 
by saying that it was impossible to give a correct 
notion of so debased a people without introduc- 
ing them. This apology hardly reconciles us to 
certain passages which occur in the book,— 
and which look, we must say, as if Mr. Smith’s 
residences among the Negroes and voyages in 
African ships had somewhat blunted his Euro- 
pean sense of propriety. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Stone the First at the Great Glass House. To be 

completed in Six Stones.—F lung evidently by a very 
boy. A cart-load of such stones would not 
crack a pane of the Palace. 

A Lyrical Literal Version of the Psalms. By the 
Rev. F. Fysh, M.A.—This translation is closer to 
the original than our authorized version, —and made 
to assume a sort of lyrical air by being divided into 
strophes, composed of what Mr. Fysh calls dimeters, 
trimeters, tetrameters, and hexameters. He gives 
these names to lines embodying two, three, four, 
orsix leading ideas, as the case may be. Thus, the 
first of the following lines is, according to him, a 
tetrameter and the second a trimeter :— 


For Jehovah blesses the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the wicked perishes. 


These dimeters, trimeters, and tetrameters, though 
often arranged in pairs, do not follow each other 
«cording to any obvious law; and, what is still 
more remarkable, Mr. Fysh confesses that the num- 
ber of feet which they contain does not always corre- 
spond to the number of ideas. This we can hardly 
understand, because he has previously defined a 
dimeter to be a line containing two ideas, a trimeter 
three, —and soon. The strophe divisions, which 
certainly have the merit of clearly marking out the 
anatomical structure of each psalm, are derived 
fom Hengstenberg. The critical and explanatory 
notes abound with quotations from the same 
learned writer. They also display an acquaintance 
with the works of many other eminent lexico- 
_— and commentators. 

Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Epistles, Ibis, and 


Ealleuticon of Ovid. Literally translated into Eng- 
with Copious Notes. By H. T. Riley, 





B.A.—Another of Mr. Bohn’s translations of elas- 
sical authors,—and decidedly superior to the last 
two or three that have come under our notice. 
The translator has executed his task with great 
care and ability. His version is as literal as it 
could well be made without doing violence to the 
purity of the English. It is rather remarkable, 
that so few translations of Ovid have been published 
in our language. The Fasti, Tristia, and Ibis 
have indeed been rendered into English verse after 
a fashion; but with no pretensions to fidelity or 
elegance—excepting perhaps in Wye Saltonstall’s 
poetical translation of the Tristia. The Pontic Epis- 
tles are not known to have been translated into 
either English prose or verse. All the more credit 
is due to Mr. Riley for having pioneered his way 
so well through a comparatively untrodden region. 
In the Introduction he has furnished information 
with regard to the life and writings of Ovid, the 
mode of reckoning time among the Romans, the 
rising and setting of the stars, and the Roman 
Fasti. Each poem is preceded by a brief summary 
of its contents,—and accompanied by explanatory 
notes, containing enough to make even an unclas- 
sical reader fully comprehend the allusions in the 
text. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Baines’s (J.) Tales of the Empire, 18mo. 1s. 6d. el. 
Bonar's (Kev. H.) Night of Weeping, new edit. ISmo. 2, cl. 
Burns (J.) On the Various Forms of Religion, 1smo. 1s. swd. 
Cécile; or, the Pervert, by Author of * Rockingham,’ i0s. 6d. cl. 
Charlesworth (J.. B.D.) On Affliction and Spiritual Distress, 1s. cl. 
Cheever’s (Rev. H. T.) Life in Sandwich Islands, post &vo. 10s. 6d. 
Church-Goer (The), * Rural Rides, or Calls at Couutry Churches,’ 6a 
Cooper's (B. B.) Lectures on Principles, &c. of Surgery, Svo. 21s. el. 
Cox's (J.) Glorious Gospel a Free Gospel. 2nd edit. i8ino. 1. 6d. cl. 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 2is. 
Floral Offering (The), 14 col. designs, with printing in gold, 218. 
Hayman’s (H.) Dialogues of the Early Church. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Hinton’s (J. H.) Letters written during a Tour in Holland, 3s. 6d, 
Hotiand’s (Mrs.) Ellen, the Teacher, new edit. 18mo, 2s. éd. cl. 
Little Things, 18mo. 9d. cl. swd. 
Mayo (H.) On Truths contained in Popular Superstitions, 7s. el. 
Mornings with Mamma, new edit. 6 vols. 18mo. 18s. el. 
Osborne's (J.) Steeple Chace Calendar, 1850-51, 12mo. 10s. leather. 
Popular Library, Vol. 46,* Shakspeare, by Hazlitt, Vol. 4, Pt. 2." 1s. 
Shakespeare (W.), Sentiments and Similes of, by H. N. Hum- 
phreys, illuminated, square. og 8vo. la. 
Stories of Edward and his Little Friends, by Mme. de K. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Tytler’s (M. FP.) Little Fanny’s Journal, square, 3s. cl. 
Whale (The), or Moby Dick. by H. Melville. 3 vols. post 8vo0. 31s 6d. 
Whitehead (J., M.D.) On the Transmission of some Forms of Dis- 
ease, &c. 8vo, 128. 6d. cl. ‘ 
Wordsworth’s (W.) The Excursion, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Wordsworth’s (W.) The Prelude, 2nd e lit. 12mo. és. cl 
Wyatt's (M. D.) Industrial Arts of 1#th Century, Part 2, 78. 6d. 
Wylie’s (Rev. J. A.) The Papacy, its History, Dogmas, &c. ss. 6d. 
Yonge's (C. D., B.A.) Exempla Majora Groeca, 12mo, 3s. td. cl. 








CARE’S HOLIDAY. 
(FoR MUSIC.) 
On a bank that loves to lean to the mountain firmer, 
Where the lake gives back the green and the wild 
bees murmur, 
Memories all that trouble peace—ghost and dirge, 
begone ! 
I will have an hour's release—dreaming in the sun. 


Citron flowers shall fall upon my brow and not 
wake me, 

West winds through the vine-leaves run too gently 
to shake me, 

Rosy curtains in the sky, by kind angel spun, 

Shall be o’er me as I lie, dreaming in the sun. 


Nothing doleful, nothing grey, shall dare hover near 
me,— 
Ouphe and elf shall shrink away because they do fear 


me: 

For the things that evil are by their nature shun 

Those who smile on poor old Care, dreaming in the 
sun. 


And when Fancy, like a child, is tired of her roving, 
I will waken reconciled to Life, and more loving ; 
’*Mid the burdened and distressed willing to toil on, 
Since one hour I have been blest, dreaming in the 


sun ! 
H. F.C. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

Tae gathering of the Nations is ended. On 
Wednesday, the last words were spoken. Ina 
ceremony of extreme simplicity,—and offering as 
few pictorial effects as a ceremony in such an 
edifice as the Crystal Palace could present,—the 
august promoter of the design received from Lord 
Canning, as Chairman of the Juries, a general 
report of their labours, read a formal reply, and 
took his leave of the Foreign Commissioners then 
present. The interior of the building was then 
delivered over to the official persons present for 
the last time; many of whom lovingly lingered in 


























the nave and transept until the usual hour of 
departure, and then reluctantly quitted a scene 
which can scareely be expected ever to have an 
equal in our day. 

But the real closing day of the Exhibition was 
the Saturday previous,—the last on whieh the 
public were admitted within the fairy walls that 
have grown so dear tothem. The few days in the 
subsequent week were days of privilege,—and the 
narrowness of the final ceremonial had helped to 
antedate the interest of the parting hour. On that 
Saturday the higher price had failed of its re- 
strictive power; and the people hung in masses 
over the galleries or wandered through the naves, 
no longer in search of instruction, but as men who 
converse lovingly and lingeringly with what they 
are about to lose. We confess, that at no time has 
the interior of the Crystal Palacecalled forth somuch 
of emotion in ourselves since the inauguration day 
as on Saturday last. Something of the sense of sub- 
limity which summed up the wonder and excite- 
ment of that memorable morning belonged to the 
manner in which the strong affections of a mighty 
crowd expressed themselves on this occasion. As 
the appointed hour of five drew nigh, the public 
heart got up a spontaneous and irrepressible cele- 
bration of its own. From all the great instruments 
in the building swelled up at once the music of 
the national hymn :—and fifty thousand voices 
bore the music through the long arcade. When 
the strain had ceased, the mighty cheer that ran 
through the vast spaces, in their immensity sound- 
ing even faint while multitudinous, and the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs which carried continuous 
lines of motion along the far vista, made us feel 
that we had never seen anything grander save on 
the opening day. Most affecting it was, too, to 
see how the people clung about the galleries that 
overlooked the transept, and crowded it below, 
with a love that would not be removed. All the 
great bells and gongs in the building, with their 
mighty discords, could not ring them out. 
It seemed as if the crowd had determined to pass 
the night in the building; and for a long time, 
the authorities, whatever might have been their 
anxiety, would not interfere with a fondness thus 
powerfully expressed. The night fell,—and gas 
had to be resorted to :—and the Palace presented 
new and startling aspects in the partial lights. 
When, at length, amongst the latest, we crossed 
its threshold, and from the Park saw the long line 
of edifice defined by the glancing through the trees 
of its own illumination, and reflected in the water, 
we felt that the Palace had never looked so like 
a fairy thing as now by its funeral lights. 

Even before the ceremony of Wednesday closed 
the work of destruction commenced. For three 
days the sounds of removal have been heard in 
that great edifice which for five months and a half 
has been the resort of men from every corner of the 
earth; and already many of the most rare and 
splendid articles are scattered for ever. Another 
week, and all that will remain to us of the late 
brilliant display of genius and labour will be—its 
history. What a history that will be to write! 
To the artistic eye and feeling mind how unspeak- 
ably beautiful has been the whole career of the 
Exhibition! Begun in May and terminated in 
October,—its existence embraces a summer. No 
north-east winds have blown on it. All that is 
beautiful and fairy-like in our northern clime has 
been its daily handmaid. Born amidst the ver- 
dure of spring, it departs amidst the choicest fruits 
of autumn. Nature has been all the time in one 
of her most gracious moods. The sky has worn an 
aspect more than usually serene. The sun has 
looked his best throughout :—and the moonlights 
have been recognized by the old for such as they 
fancy that till now they had never seen since their 
youth. The common heart has grown poetical 
amid the marvels of the Palace of Glass. 

But, for the thousands who have seen it the 
vision never can dissolve. The material and par- 
ticular beauty is shut from the sense; but the 
general aspect and lineament of the scene are fixed 
for ever in ‘‘ the book and tablets of the brain,”— 
and the moral interest and significance of the great 
fact are indestructible. Events like that of which 
the Crystal Palace has been the arena do not 
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merely paint themselves on the mind of Europe, 
they plough it up and sow themselves for fruit in 
its furrows. This festival of the arts and indus- 
tries is the great historical centre of the nine- 
teenth century. In an age which has been full of 
wild revolutions, great deeds, stirring events,—it 
is the greatest deed and event of all. During 
these recent years the heart of Europe has throbbed 
more than once with more profound emotions than 
have shaken it for ages before ; but this peaceful 
celebration of the triumphs of Art and Labour has 
moved it more deeply than all beside. Like one 
of those lights which Rembrandt threw into the 
centre of his grand and sombre pictures, the tale 
of Hyde Park in 1851 will fall on the page of his- 
tory. Fallen thrones will lie around it: here the 
Saturnalia of power,—there the wild excess of 
popular freedom,—on one hand the grim aspect of 
military rule, on another dungeons and scaffolds 
for the crime of thought,—everywhere anarchy, 
repression, conspiracy, darkness, dismay and death. 
In the midst of all these struggling spirits rises 
up the great figure of the Crystal Palace, to re- 
deem the age. In the records of the event which 
is now closing the historian will find nearly all 
that is of perennial and universal interest in this 
age. Since the time of the Crusades, the popula- 
tions of Europe have not been stirred by a common 
thought—set in motion by a common interest, as 
we have seen them during the past summer. Not 
to this country or to that—the event now and 
hereafter belongs,—but to the world. The armies 
of Europe have often been arrayed against each 
other, and once within the memory of living men 
on the most colossal scale,—but the largest gather- 
ings of men on battle-fields fade into insignificance 
before the mighty concourse which has this year 
gathered for brotherhood in Hyde Park. We must 
go back to romantic and fabulous times in search 
of parallels, —and there shall fail to find them. The 
Goths who overran Italy—the invading army of 
Xerxes — the conquering hosts of Semiramis — 
dwindle away in face of the six millions of visitors 
to Hyde Park. Six millions! Let us for a mo- 
ment compare this sum total with other well- 
known figures. Of the sixty-two sovereign States 
of which Europe is composed, only eight have a 
larger population. Many nations, old and new, 
have made a distinguished figure in the world 
with less. The Athenian empire never reached 
so high a point. With half this number at his 
back, the Macedonian madman subdued Western 
Asia. At its proudest day the Venetian em- 
pire did not count so many subjects. At the 
present time, Holland has not half the sum, 
—Switzerland not more than a third. Denmark 
and Portugal combined do not reach the number. 
The united kingdom of Sweden and Norway con- 
tains little more than four millions. The entire 
a of Bavaria and Wirtemburg could not 
y emptying themselves have supplied the streams 
of human beings flowing into Hyde Park this 
summer. Had every man, woman and child been 
swept from the dominions of the four kings of 
Greece, Wirtemburg, Saxony, and Hanover into 
the Crystal Palace, they would have failed to fill 
the space as it has been filled :—aye, even with 
the entire populations of the three imperial free 
cities, Frankfort, Lubeck, and Bremen, added ! 
France alone hassent to our capital a host three times 
more numerous than Napoleon's famous Army of 
England,—Prussia has marched into our territory 
a larger force than the great Frederick ever com- 
manded at one time,— Austria has poured into these 
northern islands more men than ever found their 
way through Brandenburg during the “Thirty 

ears’ War.” So far as Europe is concerned, 
there has been no movement of mankind so gene- 
ral as this in the historic times. 

But Europe, vast as it is, is only a continent,— 
and the event of which we write has stirred the 
heart of a world. In and through it, the genius 
and industry of the United States have made their 

ent in Europe. Canada, Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
the Brazils have sent hither their works and their 
representatives. Africa and Asia have not been 
indifferent to the summons which called them to 
the great centre of human activity. The Moor, 
the Arab, and the Ethiopian all hastened to obey 





the call. Tunis and Egypt sent in the best ex- 
pressions of the civilization—the physical and 
domestic life—of Northern Africa; while from 
Liberia, the Gold Coast and the Cape came speci- 
mens of the natural but undeveloped wealth,— 
and words of sympathy and confidence from the 
Interior and the South. China and Hindtistan— 
the disciples of Confucius, Buddha, and Mohammed 
—foundin the proposed gathering a common ground 
on which they could unite with the children of other 
tongues and other creeds. From the farthest seas, 
Australia sent to the mother country illustrations 
of her mineral wealth, her magnificent vegetation, 
her boundless fertility. No continent was absent, 
—no single civilized country, save only unhappy 
Naples. 

As yet, we are too near the great event to 
observe all its features or understand all its 
proportions. Like men standing in the immediate 
shadow of a vast edifice, we have a sense of sur- 
rounding grandeur :—but a distance in time is 
needful for the acquisition of a correct and ana- 
lytic point of view. A year hence, much will 
perhaps be clear that as yet is confused,—many 
things conspicuous that now appear to be standing 
in the background. One of the great lessons which 
the Exhibition has taught mankind has been, the 
futility of prophecies and the danger of hasty 
judgments. Of the thousand and one conjectures 
that were abroad before the building opened in 
May, the instinctive belief in its grandeur and 
success is almost the only one that has come out a 
truth.—Exactly a year ago, the public mind was 
agitated with the idea of a new black death, to be 
brought into this country by our foreign visitors : 
—the summer has been healthy beyond parallel, 
considering the immense increase of population. —A 
great reputation was staked—and so far lost—on the 
assertion that the Crystal Palace would fall like a 
house of cards in the first wind.—More than one 
of the daily papers proclaimed that a revolution 





would be attempted during the excitement. Many 
of them professed to have positive information | 
about a Communist conspiracy in London, the 

object of which was to plunder the accumulated | 
wealth of nations. The fancied conspirators have | 
met by the hundred thousand in the Palace,—and 

walked quietly out at the ringing of a bell.— | 
Every conjecture as to the number of visitors and | 
the amount of receipts has been prodigiously sur- | 
passed. The wildest flights of fancy did not rise to | 
six millions of visits and half a million sterling as | 
income. At the outset some objected to one thing, | 
—some to another; but we fancy there are few | 
persons now who would have had anything in the | 
building arranged otherwise than it was. The 

various articles exhibited have not combined more | 
happily into a great material picture than they 

have to produce a great moral result. | 





AUSTRALIAN MAIL ROUTE. \ 
THE proposed line from England to the Austra- | 
lian islands by way of the Cape of Good Hope is | 
fit only for convicts, midshipmen, and Colonial- 
office despatches. It is fourteen thousand miles | 
long, replete with stopping places (7. e. delays),— 
and it carefully selects and marks out the stormiest 
and most dangerous seas on our globe for its steam- 
ers to encounter. The electric telegraph, express 
trains, and fast steamers make us in Europe grum- 
ble at any slow mode of communication :—our 
Colonies ask for similar conveniencies,—and we 
can benefit them in no better way than by assisting 
them to facilities for quick and regular intercourse 
with ourselves by good steamers. This is the best 
‘* protection” that we can give them. 
Parliamentary trains on our railways are the 
slowest going. Our war steamers generally find 8 
knots an hour too much for them. The English 
mail from India and Government despatches are 
carried from Bombay as far as Marseilles at about 
6 or 7 miles an hour; and then—and not until 
then—begin to travel quickly. And now, con- 
sistently with this policy, the Admiralty propose 
the Cape route to Sydney, instead of the Pacific 
route, merely because they can take the Cape on 
their way,—and because they fancy, most erro- 
neously, that the central American Isthmus is an 
obstacle. 





It is certainly cheaper “to kill two birds a: 
one stone”: but the proposal will not ane 
will eventually be abandoned,—simply because it 
is a long, tedious route, and will not satisfy Aus. 


tralia, vociferating for speedy intercourse With 
Europe, and insisting on it urgently,—for now she 
has gold to remit, and can afford to buy her own 


pace. 

The Cape of Good Hope requires a line of mail 
steamers for itself; and we cannot help the fact 
that it is out of our way to India and Australia, 
Nor shall we succeed in getting Sydney, Hobart 
Town, and Auckland to use our mails,—if they can 
get a quicker way; and if this proposed line is 
established, it will be provoking for Government 
to carry empty mail-bags, few passengers, and no 
gold. For, whether the Admiralty choose or not, 
all letters from Australia and New Zealand will 
within a few years reach this country vid Panama 
and the West Indies. With specie the same holds 
good :—for the sooner gold reaches the Mint or 
melting-pot after it leaves the mine the better, 
Quick returns are indispensable to the miner, I; 
is possible that letters from Swan River may here. 
after find the route to England vid Ceylon suitable, 
—but even this is unlikely; and they will not like 
the Cape route a whit better than the inhabitants 
of Sydney or New Zealand. Wherever steamers 
are reasonably demanded, they will be supplied by 
somebody,—and men, gold and letters will go the 
quickest way. 

The calculation is simple enough. Steamers at 
present go from Southampton to Chagres with 
mails for Panama every fortnight. They are Eng. 
lish, and patronized by our Government, and are 
therefore slow :—profess to be so,—and are slower 
than they profess. I have sailed in four of them, 
—and crossed the Atlantic in two—the Trent and 
the Avon; and I never saw eight knots an hour 
got out of either. However, they ought to go from 
Southampton to Chagres in 18 days. But at any 
rate, steamers go from Liverpool to New York in 
11 days,—and from New York to Chagres in 9 
days, with great regularity. Another day reaches 
Panama; or half a day—for an active man can at 
present cross from Panama to Chagres in 12 hours, 
—-and when the railway is finished the transit will 
be about 34 hours. I crossed from Panama to Cha- 
gres last winter with heavy baggage in 16 hours, 
We can go therefore now from London to Panama 
in 21 days; and the crossing of the Isthmus is s0 
easy,—and soon to be so much more so,—that it is 
no obstacle at all. The transshipment both at Navy 
Bay (near Chagres) and at Panama is quite simple, 
for both ports are excellent and sheltered. Arrived 
at Panama, there are about 7,900 miles to Sydney, 
coaling at Otaheite, and touching at Auckland, in 
New Zealand, to deliver mails. This passage ought 
to be done by good steamers in about 28 days:— 
making 49 days from England to Australia vid 
Panama. By no other route can it be done more 
rapidly,—unless, as is talked of, European railways 
are extended into Asia—which may occur in time. 
The steamers from Panama to Sydney could be put 
on at once; securing the mail route, and being of 
great use,—and (a serious consideration) probably 
paying far better than if they went by the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘ 

The Admiralty should seriously reconsider their 
purpose. Their experiments hitherto in many de- 
partments have been expensive and unsuccessful,— 
and the Cape route will add to their failures. The 
mercantile correspondence, remittances of 
and traders will patronize the quickest line, and 
come to Europe by Panama. The uncarded wool, 
boiled tallow, Government despatches and Admi- 
ralty agents, may be obliged by Government to 
keep the old path round the Cape—14,000 long 
miles! This they cannot by any effort do under 
60 or 62 days, steam as they will; for the Atlante 
current is the whole way against them from the 
island of Ascension to the Cape,—and although 
they get westerly winds about St. Paul's and Am 
sterdam Islands,—this will avail them little @ 
that boisterous locality, and will be dead in their 
teeth as they come home. . 

If we could place fast steamers—like the new 
line from Liverpool to New York—from South- 


‘| anypton to Chagres, and from Panama to 
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“the distance from London to Sydney—12,500 
> might be done without dificalty in 42 days. 
The old-fashioned notion which, if I mistake not, 
the Parliamentary Commission gravely stated, that 
there is danger to our mails or gold in passing 
the Isthmus of Panama, “ in possession ofa foreign 
” ig ridiculous and untenable. The Ad- 


ira or Government may just as well be afraid 


ofsendi d receiving our East Indian mails and 
remittances by Marseilles, Trieste, and the Isthmus 
ofSuez. The Egyptian route answers well; and 
he Indian mail will always pass over some ground 
not our own, and will never again go round the 
of Good Hope. . ; 
very circumstance is against the proposed 
Australian route,—distance, stormy districts of 
the ocean, currents, and monsoons; and many 
ints are greatly in favour of the Panama and 
Otaheite line, —its shortness (for it is nearly a direct 
line), its having the trade-wind in going and the 
stream in returning (by New York steamers), 
the Pacific being comparatively calm and favour- 
able for steaming,—nearly half the line being in 
active operation, and the rest to be easily com- 
jeted. Add, that New Zealand will be benefited as 
well as Australia ; for the Cape route to New 
Zealand is upwards of 2,000 miles longer than that 
by Panama,—an important consideration, and be- 
coming more so daily. A.D. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A morning contemporary, in dealing with the 
new Stamp Office Returns, assigns to the Atheneum 
—for the immediate object which it has in view— 
aplace in the list of largely circulated journals 
which conveys an impression entirely erroneous. 
The purpose which it has in hand is, from the 
raative strength of the various daily and weekly 
papers as exhibited by the Return, to draw certain 
political conclusions ;—and we refer to its state- 
ment only for the purpose of pointing out the false 
inference which might be drawn from that as it 
there stands without further explanation. The 
writer says :— 

In 1846, the Nonconformist took out 113,500 stamps; in 

1950, 154,175. Increase, 40,675. 

In 1846, the Observer took out 177,500 stamps; in 1850, 

$24,000. Increase, 136,500. 

In 1846, the Atheneum took out 117,000 stamps; in 1850, 

144,158. Inerease, 27,158, 

In 1646, the Weekly Dispatch took out 2,421,500 stamps; in 

1850, 1,950,000. Decrease, 471,500. 

In 1846, the Britannia took out 252,33) stamps; in 1850, 

163,875. Decrease, 88,456. 

In 1846, the Weekly Chronicle took out 260,000 stamps; in 

1850, 85,000. Decrease, 175,000. 
ln 1846, the Examiner took out 250,500 stamps; in 1850, 

228,228. Decrease, 22,272. 

In 1846, the Spectator took out 194,000 stamps; in 1850, 

152,500. Decrease, 41,500. 

It is true, every reader would see from this table 
that the Atheneum is one of the weekly journals 
having a yearly increasing circulation :—but its 
real place in the series is here neither seen nor 
suggested. Both in this statement and in the 
remarks which our contemporary bases on it, the 
important fact is overlooked that ours is essentially 
an unstamped paper. The Returns alluded to are 
therefore no measure of our general circulation. 
The 144,158 stamps officially declared to have been 
taken out for the A thencewm in 1850 represent that 
special portion only of our issue which finds its 
way into such places as know but little of news- 
venders’ or booksellers’ weekly parcels. The only 
fet to be gathered from the Return in relation to us 
is, that whereas in 1846 there were but 2,242 copies 
of the Atheneum despatched from our office weekly 
m their way into such nooks and corners, there 
Were 2,768 similarly issued in 1850,—or, anaverage 
weekly increase of 546 copies. In the above cita- 
fon and in the remark which follows it,—that, 
‘taking out the Weekly Chronicle, which has been 
merged into another paper, the circulation of the 
lowest on this list is by no means a small circula- 
tion for a weekly paper ; and taking the Atheneum 
and Examiner as testa of merit—looking at their 
excellence—the Nonconformist and Spec- 
taior a8 to style and point,—one must see that they 
We papers circulating among a. refined, educated, 
and reflective class, not suited for the great mass 
‘ound them,”—a false place—and we venture to 
“dd, @ fale character—are assigned to us. We are 


made to rank lower in point of circulation than 
the Nonconformist, Observer, Examiner, Spectator, 
or Britannia,—when it is perfectly well known to 
all persons having an interest in such knowledge 
that the case is far otherwise :—and while it is true 
that we write for reflective men, we believe that 
a largely increasing audience is to be gained among 
the masses which were once called uneducated 
men, and for that reason, by a vicious logic, passed 
over by all who assumed the office of educators. 
As we conjectured, the arrival of a balloon pur- 
porting to be from Sir John Franklin’s Expedition 
turns out to be a hoax. Such, at least, is the 
decision of the Admiralty; and we wish that they 
could have told us that the heartless projector of 
the trick was discovered and likely to be punished. 
Accounts have been received, vid New York, 
of the arrival at that city on the 30th of 
September of the Advance, one of the United 
States Arctic searching vessels. Her companion 
the Rescue parted from her in a gale of wind 
when off the American coast.—It appears that 
Commander De Haven, undeterred by the rough 
treatment that his ships experienced during 
their extraordinary drift in the ice,—and which, 
we are told, literally ‘‘ chiselled off the Rescue’s 
cutwater and bowsprit,”—determined to renew 
his search for our countrymen. With this view, 
he pushed to the northward; and succeeded in 
reaching Upper Melville Bay,—where. his ships 
again became hemmed in by ice. From this he 
was not liberated until the 19th of August; at 
which time the season was so far advanced that it 
was impossible for him to proceed. He, therefore, 
was reluctantly compelled to return home. During 
the imprisonment of the ships in the ice, the crews 
suffered intensely from cold. In November, the 
mercury fell below zero, the bedding froze in every 
apartment, and the coffee and soup became con- 
gealed as soon as taken off the fire. When the 
ships entered Baffin’s Bay, the ice frequently lifted 
them by the stern as high as six feet. The 
men had their knapsacks constantly prepared to 
leave the ships,—and they were three weeks 
without taking off their clothes. It was at this 
time that the scurvy broke out,—attacking all 
the crews, including the officers. With such a 
series of perils and disasters, it reflects great credit 
on Commander De Havenand Dr. Kane that they 
conquered the terrible disease and brought the 
Expedition home without the loss of a man.—Dr. 
Kane states, that, having seen the resources of the 
Arctic regions, he conceives the probability that 
Sir John Franklin and his crew may be yet alive. 
The booksellers and publishers of Dublin have 
recently exhibited themselves in a somewhat curious 
light. The facts as we find them in the Dublin 
papers are worth stating,—but we leave them to 
suggest their own comments. It would seem that 
a Dublin citizen, Mr. Codd, having deserved well 
of his fellows, was to be by them presented with 
a testimonial for public services,—and a sum of 
5007. was raised by subscription for the purpose. 
Mr. Codd, thinking a piece of plate but an unmean- 
ing sort of thing, preferred that the money should 
be laid out on a library of books to such extent as 
it would purchase ;—and applied to Mr. Smith, of 
the firm of Hodges & Smith (publishers to the 
University), to supply the books, and give a cata- 
logue of the same with their prices. Mr. Smith 
offered Mr. Codd 1,240 volumes for 500/.; but 
declined to annex the prices to each lot, on the 
ground that the trouble would be too great. Mr. 
Codd was very naturally dissatisfied :—so, he asked 
Mr. Willis, of Covent Garden, to furnish a cata- 
logue of what books in standard English literature 
that gentleman would give for 500/. Mr. Willis, 
it is stated, knew nothing of Mr. Codd ; but he 
at once, like a straightforward tradesman, supplied 
a catalogue with the price of each work annexed 
and the style of the binding specified. With that 
catalogue in his hand, Mr. Codd—we scarcely see 
why—applied again to Mr. Smith. He asked the 
latter to name his prices for each particular lot 
therein,—but was met with a renewed refusal. On 
this, the order for the library was executed by Mr. 
Machen’s buying the books in the London market 
(Mr. Willis supplying a share), and merely charging 





a commission :—and the result has been, that Mr. 





Codd has obtained a library, containing upwards of 

200 volumes more than Mr. Smith had offered, of the 
highest class and best editions of English literature. 
—Buta very curious part of the matter has to come. 
Baffled as to the sale on their own arbitrary terms, 
the Dublin booksellers have ingeniously made the 
matter an Irish question. Backed by the book- 
binders—for some of the books had to be bound in 
London,—they have raised a cry of indignation at 
the fact ofan Irishman buying his library in London, 
when—as they, with a somewhat curious courage 
under the circumstances, venture to say—as 
value for the money could be given in Dublin. Our 
readers can scarcely imagine the ill blood that has 
been caused by this transaction. It will,be even 
difficult for them to understand this new version 
of the cry ‘‘ Ireland for the Irish.” 

We find it reported in the morning journals that 
Lord Brougham intends during the ensuing session 
of Parliament to submit to the Government a pro- 
— for consolidating the Middle and Inner 

‘emples, Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, into one 
legal University, to be governed by a Senate and 
Chancellor, similarly to other Universities. We un- 
derstand, the proposer wishes to establish professor- 
ships in the different branches of law and equity, 
the holders of which are to lecture as the Profes- 
sors do at Oxford and at Cambridge. It is said that 
another part of the proposed scheme contemplates 
the abolition of the immense fees which are at 
present charged for entering any of the Inns of 
Court. 

‘‘ Literary and antiquarian circles,” says a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ will experience a blank in the loss of 
Mr. George Baker; who expired at his residence 
in Northampton on the 12th inst. at the advanced 
age of seventy-one years. Mr. Baker is principally 
known as the author of the ‘History of North- 
amptonshire,’—which has long been recognized as 
authority on the subject of which it treats. He 
was a zealous supporter of the cause of popular 
education in the town where he so long resided, 
and took a warm interest in literature.” 

In an article on the now completed electric tele- 
graph between Dover and Calais and the imme- 
diate opening of the lines for ordinary purposes 
between London and Paris, the Journal des Débats 
urges the French Government to proceed at once 
to the completion of the wires from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, so as to place London in instantaneous 
communication with the Mediterranean. It con- 
tends that the objections which have been made 
against an electric telegraph unconnected with a 
railway are unfounded. In case of an insurrection 
the railway, it argues, affords no security against 
a mob that might be disposed to interrupt the 
communication from political motives; and with 
regard to the danger from wanton mischief, 
although an electric telegraph along the ordinary 
high road may be less secure than on a railway, 
yet if the posts were made a little higher than 
those now commonly in use,—as, the Débats might 
have said, they are on the line between Laibach and 
Trieste, where the wires cross roads, rivers, and 
alps without harm,—the wires could not be injured 
without a degree of trouble and circumspection 
which would seldom be employed at the risk of 
detection and punishment. But the best practical 
argument is to be drawn'from the examples of 
Austria and of America. In the last-named count 
there are thousands of miles of electric telegra 
apart from railways. It is calculated that the 
cost of such a telegraph between Chélons-sur 
Saone and Avignon (which would at once complete 
the communication between London, Paris, and 
Marseilles) would not amount to more than 2,7000. 
The Débats thinks it absurd that so stupendous a 
result should be delayed four or five years for the 
sake of so trifling a sum. 

A week or two ago we noticed the circumstance 
of a savings bank having been formed in connex- 
ion with the Wakefield Mechanics’ Institution— 
in which deposits as low as a penny are received ;— 
and it now occurs to us that a similar adjunct 
would be a most desirable addition to many of our 
ragged and industrial schools. We throw out the 
suggestion for the benefit of those concerned in 





their management. We hear of a project for 
establishing a reading-room and library in the 
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immediate neighbourhood of Seven Dials, to which 
the principle of requiring a weekly penny deposit, 
in a bank to be established for the express purpose, 
as a condition of membership may probably be 
tried. The principle seems to us sound and its 
application easy. When once it shall have been 
brought into successful operation, we have little 
doubt that it will readily extend itself to other 
institutions. 

The scheme for reclaiming the Bedford Level— 
now so likely to become a realized historical fact 
—has given rise to projects of a similar kind in 
other parts of the country. Within a few years, 
the river Ribble, in North Lancashire, has been 
made deep and narrow; thus improving the navi- 
gation, while thousands of acres of rich alluvial 
land have been recovered from the sea and given 
up to husbandry. But a more colossal idea is now 
under discussion in that enterprising county—that 
of the recovery of the fine inlet known as Morecambe 
Bay. There are already many objects of interest, 
ancient and modern, gathered about the shores of 
that bay. On one side rises the princely Castle of 
Lancaster—on another, the fine ruin of Furness 
Abbey. On the western promontory stands the 
new town of Fleetwood, on sands which twenty 
years ago were tenanted only by sea-gull and 
rabbit,—on the inner and northern shore lie the 
famous Ulverstone sands,—and a few miles out to 
sea rises the rock-defended Piel Castle, celebrated 
as a pirate station from the earliest times. The 
interest of all these, however, fades before that 
attaching to the conception which proposes to shut 
the ocean out of that stormy bay—to reclaim that 
space, about 70,000 acres in extent, over which so 
many waters pour, for the use of man.—The Ulver- 
stone Advertiser assures us that a company is now 
in process of formation having this object in view: 
—and that an application will be made to Parlia- 
ment in the ensuing session for the necessary 
powers to proceed. 

The Paris papers announce the death of M. de 
Savigny,—a member of the Zoological Section of 
the Academy of Sciences in that capital. M. de 
Savigny—whom ill health has long detained from 
the sittings of the Institute—was well known for 
his labours during the French Expedition into 
Egypt,—and for his researches into the anatomy 
ofinsects and of crustacea.—The samejournals report 
the premature death, at Lyons,—at the age of only 
twenty-seven—of M. Auguste de Blignitres,— 
Professor of Rhetoric in the Collége Stanislas, and 
one whose youth had given large promise of future 
literary distinction. M. de Blignitres had just 
published a volume, said to be full of learned par- 
ticular and elegant criticism, on the subject of 
Jacques Amyot. 

Surrounded as we seem to be on all sides with 
evidence of the increasing supplies of gold and 
silver, it is of consequence that we should not lose 
sight of the other side of the question,—namely, 
the existence of evidence which indicates that in 
particular and extensive regions the present supply 
of gold and silver is altogether inadequate to the 
wants of the population. The prevalence of such 
a state of things will be found, we imagine, more 
common in the south-east and centre of Europe 
than at first sight would appear probable. In 
the Austrian provinces especially there seems to 
be an almost total dearth of metallic circulation 
composed of silver and gold; and the reports 
of recent travellers all concur in describing the 
people of those countries as suffering extreme 
inconvenience from the deficiency of a circulation 
of the precious metals. It is true that the dis- 
organized state of the whole of the Austrian system 
has beyond doubt provoked a most extensive 
hoarding of the coin previously in circulation. 
Men have become anxious to have by them in the 
form of coin at least some portion of any property 
which they may happen to possess. Still, the 
hoarding will not account for the whole of the ob- 
served facts. We find, for example, in the foreign 
correspondence of one of the morning papers of 
the last ten days a statement with reference to 
Galicia, that silver has there totally disappeared as 
the circulating medium,—that gold has also dis- 
appeared,—and that the wants of the population 
are most inadequately served by a clumsy circu- 





lation of paper and copper. The paper itself is 
insufficient in quantity; and this insufficiency is so 
great, that the people have been compelled to tear 
up the paper notes for comparatively larger sums 
into halves and quarters as the only means of ob- 
taining a smaller denomination of currency. But 
the notes themselves in their entire state are drawn 
for sums so infinitesimal as to seem absurd. 
There are, for instance, paper notes for 6 kreutzers, 
or 24d. sterling each,—and a note for 20 kreutzers 
(8d.) is reckoned a large affair. We have before 
us at this moment a note for 2 kreutzers—that is 
for 3d. sterling—purporting to be issued by C. W. 
Medan, of Leitmeritz, in Bohemia. Thirty of these 
notes would of course make a florin,—or be equal 
to about 2s.—When we hear, therefore, of Cali- 
furnian and Australian discoveries of gold, it will 
be well for us not to overlook the miserable expe- 
dients to which Austrian subjects have been 
reduced in the management of their currency. 


ENGLISH ART.—SKETCHES and DRAWINGS, at the 
Gallery of the Old Water Colour Society, 5, Pall Mall East, 
comprising, amougst other importact works, CHUICE SPE- 
CIMENS by Turner, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Koberts, R.A., Stan- 
field, R.A., Webster, R.A., Landseer, R.A., Hart, R.A., Creswick, 

.A., John Martin, K.L., Copley Fielding, Cattermole.J ohn Lewis, 
Frith, A.R.A.. Ward, A.KRA., Egg, AKA. Leitch, Topham, 
Hunt, Holland, Lance, Dunean, Dodgson, Goodall. &c. Open daily 
from Ten till dusk.— Admission, 1s. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 
CRYSTAL PALACE asa WINTER GAKDEN is exhibited 
immediately preceding the Diorama of the OVERLAND 
MALL to INDIA, showing Southampton Docks, Cintra, the 
Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the 
magnificent Mausoleum, “The Taj Mehal,” the exterior by 
mooulight, the beautiful gateway, and gorgeous interior.— Daily, 
at Twelve, Three, and Wight o’clock.— Admission, 12., 28, 6d. and 3s, 
Doors open half-an-hour before each representation. 


TION.—The PRESENT LECTURES are by J. H. Pepper, Esq., 
on the Application of IRON and STEEL in the MANU FAC- 
TURES of the UNITED KINGDOM, exhibited in the CRYSTAL 
PALACE; and by Dr. Bachhoffner on the ELECTRO-METAL- 
LIC DEPOSITS exhibited there, illustrated by a SPLENDID 
SERLES of Messrs. Elkington’s SPECILMENS.—The Exhibition 
of the OXY-ILYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, magnifying objects 
upwards of 100,000 times their natural size.—The great economy of 
COOKING by GAS explained.—A LECTURE on the HISTORY 
of the HARP, by Frederick Chatterton. Esq., with Vocal Tllus- 
trations. —A SERIES of SPLENDID DISSULVING VIEWS.— 
DIVEK and DIVING BELL, &c. — Admission, 18.; Schools, 
Half-price.— Open daily from half-past Ten till Five,and every 
evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 





PINE ARTS 


Monument of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. 
Inaugurated May 31st, 1851. Berlin. 
For several generations it had been a favourite 
idea with the Kings of Prussia to erect a colossal 
monument tothe memory of their greatest warrior 
and statesman. Even during the lifetime of the 
conqueror, the generals of his army had conceived 
the design of raising at their private expense an 
equestrian statue in his honour, similar in cha- 
racter to the well-known group of the Great 
Elector on the bridge near the Kénig Schloss in 
Berlin. But with a modesty which more recent 
heroes have not imitated, the King replied to 
their proposal that in his opinion it was a com- 
mendable custom not to erect monuments to a 
man while still alive. The project was reserved 
for the next generation; but the events of the 
French revolution, followed by long and exhaust- 
ing wars in which Prussia became one of the 
great battle grounds of Europe and Berlin the 
prize of successive victories, created for King 
and people other cares than those connected with 
the heroes of a departed age. The sword of Fre- 
deric became a greater desideratum for Berlin than 
his statue.—Afterwards, the long peace and grow- 
ing prosperity of Prussia led to the revival of the 
cherished project,—and MM. Schinkel and Rauch 
were commanded to prepare sketches for a grand 
column. Schinkel’s sketch may be seen in his 
works. The designs failed to give satisfaction in 
high quarters, and some years were allowed to 
pass by without a single step being made towards 
the erection. At length, M. Rauch conceived the 
happy idea of representing the conqueror in the 
costume of his age—surrounded by his favourite 
generals,—and executed a small model in which he 
displayed the great features of his plan. This 
model—which we have lately had an opportunity 


of inspecting in the artist’s atelier, and the general 





resemblance of which to the finished work We cay 
assert on our own knowledge,— instantly com 
manded all suffrages ; and the King gave orders fo, 
its execution in bronze, but with an alteration of 
the pedestal which robbed it of all its originalit 
and character. Fortunately, however, for Art the 
King died while the sculptor was still engaged an 
the chief figure ; and his successor, the present 
sovereign, gave his permission for the artist 4 
return to the original and more elaborate pedestal, 

Many hands and many minds have been em. 
ployed more or less on this right royal monument, 
In the higher modelling department, the sculptors 
Albrecht Wolff and Gustave Bliser rendered cop. 
spicuous assistance ; Professor Strack aided in the 
erection of the pedestal ; Herr Friebel performed 
the casting ; and some thirty other persons are 
named as having beenemployed in connexion with 
the work. The site on which the statue is erected 
—at the end of Unter den Linden,—the overarch. 
ing branches of the trees providing a green and 
graceful framework, without in the slightest 
degree interrupting the view or interfering with 
the brilliant lights thrown off from the polished 
metal :—is the very best and most public in Berlin, 
The monument consists of three parts :—the fi 
of the king,—the four groups on the faces of the 
pedestal, flanked by equestrian statues at the 
corners,—and four smaller allegorical groups ona 
higher tier of the pedestal. The supreme figure— 
though the face of the warrior is neither handsome 
nor heroic—and the splendid charger on which he 
sits, make one of the finest groups produced in 
modern times. There is no imitation here of 
classical forms or costumes. The King wears his 
military hat and mantle, boots and gloves, sword 
and saddle-bags. In fact, the future historian will 
find in Rauch’s monument the entire physical 
aspect of the Prussian hero. As he lived, so he 
stands before the eye in this enduring form. 

On the lower faces of the monument are repre- 
sented the soldiers, writers and philosophers who 
illustrated the reign of Frederick. Ferdinand Duke 
of Brunswick, Henry Prince of Prussia, Generals 
Zietenand Seydlitz occupy the corners,—each figure 
being mounted and forming a distinct equestrian 
statue in itself. Twenty-seven other figures, each 
as large as life, occupy the four faces ; the most 
popular and interesting of these groups—we write 
this under the recollection of a recent visit to 
Berlin—being the one looking towards the Bran- 
denburg Gate, and representing Kant, Lessing, 
Graun, Carmer, Schlabrendorf and Von Finken- 
stein, surmounted by two allegorical figures. The 
taste which conceived also arranged the groups in 
their most appropriate and effective order. 
king and his generals have their faces turned 
towards the arsenal and the royal palace,—the 
writers, lawyers and philosophers towards the 
popular promenade, Unter den Linden. On the 
whole, whether we regard the originality of the 
design, the magnitude and variety of particulars 
comprised in the work, the years of labour em- 
ployed on it, the cost to the Royal Treasury, the 
beauty of minute details, or the harmony and 
brilliance of the whole, we must confess that few 
works of art produced in modern times can com- 
pare with this monument of the Great Frederick. 

With the remembrance of the finished statue 
fresh in our mings, we can bear testimony to the 
truthfulness as well as to the beauty of these its 
pictorial illustrations. The letter-press which 
accompanies the engravings here given is sufficient 
without being redundant. The book, however, 
bears no publisher's name; and we suppose that 
it is privately printed “by his Majesty's chief 
printer” for the King himself. It forms a most 
elegant and effective souvenir of Rauch—a medal: 
lion of whom is on the fly-leaf—and of this the 
greatest of his many admirable works. 





Frvz-Art Gosstp.—M. Louis Rochet's bron 
equestrian statue of William the Conqueror, & 
ecuted for his birthplace the town of Falaise, 8 
now finished,—and has been exposed for a few 
days to the criticisms of the Parisians, on a ten- 
porary pedestal erected in the grand square of the 
Champs Elysées, previously to its removal to it 
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final destination. The composition is described 
as one of the most daring ever executed in monu- 
pental statuary. The horse bestrid by the warrior 
ig in the act of rearing high,—and clings to the 
base on which it stands by only the two hind feet 
and some hairs of the tail. William holds out the 
Gonfalon which Pope Alexander the Second sent 
him for his northern crusade :—on which is em- 
proidered the Roman cross, and the famous war- 

“Dex aie” (Dieu nous aide).—The monument 
ig to be inaugurated at Falaise on the 20th of the 

t month. 


Early this month, a statue of Rembrandt, de- 
sined for Amsterdam, the town in which the 
inter died, in 1674, was successfully cast in 
, before a select company of witnesses, at 
the Hague. The model is the work of the Dutch 
sculptor M. Royer. It is sixteen feet in height;— 
yet, notwithstanding itscolossal proportions, weighs 
anly 18,000 pounds. 

A Correspondent sends us the following re- 
marks on the zeal and cost expended in the 
last quarter of a century in church-building and 
decoration on the Continent.—‘‘ Within the last 
five-and-twenty years we have successively seen 
undertaken not merely such rich and costly new 
edifices as the Basilica at Munich and the Church 
on the Apollinarisberg on the Rhine,—but also, 
the completion of Cologne Cathedral, and the 
rebuilding of San Paolo fuori le Muri at Rome. 
—Judging, too, from what has been done, the 
labour of love cannot have gone on lazily for 
Rome. The transept and tribune of the Basilica 
(ample enough to make three churches) are com- 
pleted, with the exception of the medallion border of 
circular mosaic portraits,—and, I hope, of painted 

in the windows. It must be added, however, 
that the two altar-pieces by Signor Podesti are of 
anature to make the size of the building a shelter 
and a bounty to the painter: whose works, totally 
unworthy of examination in detail, are thus re- 
duced to the insignificance of mere patches of 
colour on the wall.—Who can see and regret this, 
without, for the contrast’s sake, recollecting how 
Michael Angelo, even underneath the dome of St. 
Peter's, managed to vindicate the Painter, as 
separate from, though harmonizing with, the 
Architect—by his four Evangelists, which overawe 
and grasp the spectator from the very first mo- 
ment when he crosses the threshold of that won- 
drous edifice —To return, however, to St. Paul’s 
at Rome.—The gilt ceiling of the nave is com- 
pleted :—that of the side aisles, with sunk pannels 
and coffers elaborately carved, is in a state of for- 
wardness. The wisdom of lavishing such magni- 
ficence in the head-quarters of pestilence is more 
than questionable ; but should the next five-and- 
twenty years see the completion of the building, 
the edifice will be one unrivalled in impressiveness 
and beauty,—gaining, perhaps, in entire concord 
and harmony of form and colour what it has lost 
in time-hallowed associations,—and to the mere 
dilettante eye, which becomes surfeited with repe- 
tition upon repetition of the devices of Bramante, 
omini, Bernini, &c. &c. most welcome as 
affording the relief of variety among the countless 
ecclesiastical edifices of Rome.—Thorough-going 
restorations, too, are going on in the fine Church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva. The vaults of the 
transepts and choir have been just newly covered 
With frescoes ; the pillars of the nave are repaired, 
and in process of being polished.—The monuments 
and altars are re-arranged,—and the building is 
a hive of workmen. Would that art and zeal 
Were one !—but the new frescoes, showy enough 
48 is their entire effect, cannot compare with con- 
temporary German paintings nor even with the 
French essays in the portals of St. Germain 
TAuxerrois and the chapels in St. Méry at 
amis; and their want of style, I fear, will be 
d all the more prominent and disappointing 
When the works of elder art, in which this church 
8 rich——the Christ of Michael Angelo and the 
altar-piece by Fra Beato among them—shall be 
again visible, on the completion of the repairs in 
Progress,” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Autumn Music in Rome. 

THE musical ideas and experiences of my first 
hours in Rome have been vivid enough to make 
their own distinct impression, even in the midst of 
those crowding thoughts and intense sensations 
which a face-to-face knowledge of the City of the 
Cesars and of the Popes, after years of distant in- 
tercourse and longing, must awaken in every one 
not utterly devoid of feeling or of memory. 

They began in St. Peter’s:—that treasury how 
inexhaustible in new suggestions for every new 
pilgrim who enters it, whatever be his errand!—In 
the highest of the high places of Roman Catholi- 
cism, it was natural for one who has attempted to 
speculate on the many kindred utterances of Poetry 
to be filled with thoughts of the most perfect ex- 
pressions of Art in devotion which that wondrously- 
devised religion has called forth. But the current 
did not altogether flow harmoniously. With 
all Michael Angelo’s graudeur of design around 
and above me, I could not but feel also the pre- 
sence of too much light, and colour, and enrich- 
ment to make the temple harmonize with the re- 
membrances of another great spirit, whose name, 
too, was one of the first to recur in St. Peter's; 
since though the Capella Sistina, strictly speaking, 
was the arena of Palestrina’s labours, he is still 
as much the master-musician of the Great Church 
as Buonarotti is its master-architect.—The build- 
ing, with its many-marbled aisles and gilded vaults 
and resplendent domes, solemn though it be in the 
magnificence of its glory, to me seemed hardly 
grave and simple enough for the ‘ Missa Pape 
Marcelli,”—rather calling up dreams of some count- 
less company of lutes and harps, of “‘ cymbals and 
the loud cymbals,” of ‘trumpets, also, and shawms,” 
such as were claimed by the Psalmist to accom- 
pany the human voice in thanksgiving,—some ser- 
vice of sound not less sacred because of its pomp, 
but less severe in spirit and primitive in form than 
the Masses and Motetts of the old Chapel-master. 
Remembering how certain monastically - ascetic 
canons of sacred music are still adhered to in the 
Pope's own chapel, I was asking myself why one art 
must needs be confined to the ancient forms which 
were devised ere Art was complete, whereas its bro- 
ther, in the same temple, had been allowed to utter 
its worship (as it were) ina more modern language, 
without reference to Councils or traditions,—when 
the morning mass began in the Capella del Coro 
with male voices and a small organ. The chanting 
and recitation of the priests were well in tune and 
sonorous—‘‘ like the sound of many waters” ;—but 
alas, for the instrumental interludes, —and alas, for 
my pleas in mitigation of severe canon law! The 
tunes ground out of his vielle by the merriest of 
French street vagabonds are hardly slighter, sillier, 
sprightlier than these preludes. I had heard like 
sanctities in the church of Fra Beato’s monastery 
at Florence; and, indeed, knew that the reverend 
gentlemen who go through song and service in 
Italy—unlike our Oakeleys and Ouseleys—prefer 
such merry doings to honest serious playing, Gre- 
gorian or Ambrosian :—but as coming in imme- 
diate response to my speculations, the twirls, 
arpeggi and staccati of the Papal organist jarred 
too suddenly and whimsically on every feeling 
to be ever forgotten as among the impressions of 
my first hour in St. Peter's. 

Another odd contrast presented itself in the 
Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. There I found 
myself at noon, entirely alone, save for one priest, 
who was muttering a mass ata side altar to one 
old lady kneeling in the strong sunlight. On a 
sudden, close above our heads, the sounds of a 
brilliant and powerful military band rang through 
the building, in a tune almost as pompous and 
dashing as Meyerbeer’s or Halévy’s stage Marches. 
The surprise was like something in a dream: so 
still was the church, and so entirely forsaken were 
its outward precincts,—no straggler, coming or 
going, to be seen.—But for its very mundane 
quality, that loud trumpet-flourish might have 
befitted some goblin legend of noonday, when, 
as all ghost-lovers know, strange things are some- 


| —the tenor, Signor Beaucarde. 





times to be heard and witnessed in deserted places. 
And, though not precisely a phantom warning or 
prophecy, strange this music was—a sign of 
strange days for old Rome,—coming, as it did, from 
the band of a French regiment, which had ascended 
into the Loggia of the Basilica for the sake of 
shelter from the hot, steamy sunshine. Since then, 
the sounds of Gallic drum and fife have never been 
out of my ears for half an hour; giving to the 
Eternal City a ton de garnison (little neutralized, 
I fear, by any grace or courtesy from those who 
order the band’s proceedings,) as discordant, after 
its kind, as that organ-nonsense in St. Peter's. 
The above impressions may be thought hardly 
worth recording by those who have never considered 
how intimately manners and music are connected : 
—my third experience of my day was, however, 
more shapely, and more according to critical form 
and order—I mean the first performance of an 
opera, by Verdi, inthe Teatro Argentino, on the first 
night of the autumn season. This opera, every- 
where else known, and published too, as ‘ Rigo- 
letto,’ must needs be baptized to suit Roman scru- 
pulosity,—figuring there as ‘Viscardello.’ In what 
way the new insipid version of M. Victor Hugo’s 
‘Le Roi s’amuse’ is more innocent than the origi- 
nal stupid one, is a question to be solved only by 
the wisest old lady among the Cardinals. ‘‘There 
must be wna piccola formalita,” said the ancient 
custom-house officer who opened our trunks at the 
Dogana, leering sideways into his palm while he 
said it:—perhaps the Censorship manages, too, to 
pocket its little formality of a fee on all such sani- 
tary occasions. But what's in a name !—The Teatro 
Argentino—like the Canobbiana at Milan, a well- 
sized theatre,—was crowded with a well-dressed 
audience, eager for the new opera.—On the whole 
the music was not badly given. Though the prima 
donna, Signora Evers, is below mediocrity, the 
baritone and principal character was Signor Coletti, 
Neither band nor 
chorus were objectionable; but never, surely, was 
opera more ignominiously received,—and never 
before did I dream how long, how loud, how expres- 
sive of the uttermost aversion, hissing could be! 
At the end of the second act, when the audience 
streamed out into the dark, dirty ante-room 
which does duty for the French foyer, wrath 
and gesticulation were as loud and as busy as 
if Chaos or Mazzini were ‘‘ come in.” 
sight of so many fine classical faces absolutely flam- 
ing with passion was of itself worth coming to Rome 
to see. It is true, that in the third act Signor 
Beaucarde, by bawling on a passage ascending to 
B flat till his voice threatened to break on every 
note as he took it, drew forth from these enthu- 
siastic people a storm of rapture as violent as the 
storm of their contempt had been :—but this was 
merely a passing tribute to the tenor’s lungs. 
Roman virtue would have none of ‘ Viscardello.’ 
Yet, the opera is by no means its maker's worst,— 
if only because it is one of Signor Verdi’s least 
noisy operas. It is evident in more than one pas- 
sage that he has acted in the spirit of the preface 
recently put forth by him, in which he announced 
his purpose of reforming the old operatic conven- 
tionalisms, That paper might be,—and possibly in 
large part is—the special pleading of one who feels 
that the gods have not given him melody,—but it 
is also hereby proved to have indicated honest pur- 
pose to make progress. There is some delicate and 
appropriate instrumentation in ‘ Rigoletto :’—in 
particular, the treatment of the orchestra in a 
night-duett, betwixt two men, pleased me. One or 
two of the vocal phrases have a boldness and a 
brio worth remembering,—and some essay has been 
made to introduce and to employ the chorus dra- 
matically. But, as all contemners of melody and 
rhythm are virtually driven to confess, without 
melody and rhythm no opera can live; and Signor 
Verdi could not wholly escape from the necessities 
of cantabile and cabaletta in writing ‘ Rigoletto.’ 
The drama opens with a ball scene ; and a 
galoppe, a Siciliana and a minuet must needs be 
produced. But the staleness and common-place 
of every motivo is only equalled by its ugli- 
ness. I suspect threadbare graces might have 
passed ;—it was the utter want of beauty that drove 
the Romans into such paroxysms of indignation. 
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‘The scene was in every respect a curious one :— 
may it prove significant of the return to a. better 
taste in others than im il Maestro Verdi ! 





Onymrro.—During the Great Exhibition, the 
theatres, depending on the influx of visitors, have 
not abounded in novelties. Country cousins and 
foreign visitors have been treated with old dishes 
and “ funeral baked meats” which with wearisome 
uniformity have ‘coldly furnished forth the tables.” 
With the close of the great show, a new era neces- 
sarily commences. Two new pieces, accordingly, 
were produced at this theatre on Monday. 

The first is a farce, stated to be not only ‘‘new” 
but “original,” founded on an obsolete French law 
for the protection of unmarried females. A lady 
having three interviews with a gentleman was 
thereby entitled to claim him for her husband. 
This piece of law is confided to the illustration of 
Mr. Farren, in the character of an old French 
lawyer, a M. Vraimont:—a part which must rank 
as the very best of his late assumptions. A decided 
foe to matrimony, he does all he can to prevent 
his nephew Frangois (Mr. Kinloch) from incurring 
its responsibilities; and to show his sincerity, 
pledges himself in the sum of 20,000 francs in 
case he should change his mind in regard to the 
sex. Madame Vanderbushell (Mrs. Alfred Phillips), 
the stepmother of Agatha (Miss Ellen Turner)—the 
young lady with whom the nephew is in love,— 
undertakes the conquest of the ancient woman- 
hater; and consulting him on the above point of 
law, so fascinates the old jurist as to secure the 
three assignations and interviews required. With 
the fortune thus obtained, Frangois is enabled to 
pursue his own desires,—and the uncle, really 
smitten with the widow, willingly falls into the 
trap of his own setting. One character, Jonas, 
elerk to the lawyer, performed by Mr. Shalders, 
acquires in the hands of this humorous actor great 
importance, and tended much to the success of the 
little drama. 

The second piece, produced on the same evening, 
is an extravaganza founded on the opera of ‘Azaél,’ 
and called after the same name with a sub-title, 
‘The Prodigal in London.’ Here we meet again 
with Mr. Shalders,—as Reuben, a venerable “Jew 
Gipsy.” Mr. Compton plays Azaél ; who specu- 
lates on the perilous transit from Norwood to 
London, and obtains at last the ‘slow consent” 
of his sire to the journey. Wenext see him “gal- 
loping and gallopading” at Vauxhall,—and miss 
him in “the dark walk,” to meet him again in a 
masquerade as a Nepaulese prince. The Crystal 
Palace is made to substitute the ‘‘ Temple of Ices,” 
with an immense procession of offerings to it; and 
then we have the Egyptian casino, with a “ grand 
fire-fly polka,”—closed with ‘‘the Deserts of 
Hampstead,” and a series of visions, which lead 
to the reformation of Azaél.—The subject is one 
which indisposes the mind to burlesque; and we 
did not therefore feel as much pleased with the 
clever songs and parodies interspersed through the 
scenes as we otherwise might. The action is 
perhaps too rapid,—scarcely leaving time for the 
jests to take fire. But the accessories are costly ; 
and as a spectacle the piece will probably be suc- 
cessful. 








HayMarkeEt.—On Saturday last Mr. Webster 
delivered the usual valedictory address for the 
season :—in which he attributed the recent suc- 
cess of his theatre to that of the Crystal Palace. 
Since the opening of that edifice, he said, 
160,000 persons had paid to visit the lesser 
exhibition. The house has been since re-opened 
for.a few nights:—Monday being devoted to the 
benefit of Mr. Frederick Webster, and the début of a 
mew tragedian, his pupil. Mr. William Morgan, 
the gentleman in question, has won some reputa- 
tion in the provinces; and in the character of 
Huon, in Mr. Knowles’s play of ‘Love,’ he mani- 
fested an intelligent appreciation of the text and 
an aptitude for impersonation at once graceful and 
effective. His voice, however, does not appear 
calculated for a large arena. Miss Reynolds, who 
continually surprises us with fresh evidences of 
talent, showed ability to reach a higher walk than 
she has yet arrived at in her performance of 





the part of Zhe Countess; and Miss Cooper as 
Catherine played effectively. 





SADLER’s WELLS.—Miss Fanny Vining made 
her first appearance at this theatre on Friday 
week. She performed the heroine of Mr. Knowles’s 
‘Wife,’—and received much applause. 





Mvsicar anp Dramatic GossiP.—Six out of the 
ten members forming the musical jury (Class X a) 
—these being Sir H. R. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, 
Dr. Schafhiutl, the Chevalier Neukomm, Messrs. 
W.S. Bennett and Potter—have published a pro- 
test against the decision of the Council of Chair- 
men in the matter of the pianofortes of the Messrs. 
Broadwood. The jury had awarded to the house 
in question the great medal, as ‘‘ improvers of the 
pianoforte” :—but, to quote the protest,— 

** The Council of Chairmen, however (as it has been gene- 
rally reported), rejected the award thus doubly confirmed, 
and in seeking for the grounds of this rejection, the jurors 
of Class X a, who transmit these papers, are compelled to 
state it as their opinion, that undue weight must have been 
attributed to mis-statements made at the meeting of the 
group, in the presence of many of the chairmen, affecting 
Messrs, Broadwood’s claim as improvers of the pianoforte. 
The mis-statements were, upon remonstrance, withdrawn; 
but it is a lamentable fact, that the injurious effect of such 
statements positively put forth can seldom be completely 
effaced by a retractation.” 


The jurymen in question therefore memorialize 
H.R.H. the Prince Albert and the Royal Com- 
missioners to reverse this reversal of their verdict. 
—It may be as well to add, in mentioning a matter 
so largely discussed in the London musical circles, 
that we cannot pretend to open so vexed and deli- 
cate a question, still less to decide on the justice 
or injustice of the proceeding. 

On Saturday last the musical year of 1850-1 
may be ‘said to have wholly terminated by the 
closing of Her Majesty’s Theatre. That of 1851-2 
will be commenced in two or three weeks by the 
Concerts at St. Martin’s and Exeter Halls. This 
year, then, there has been no ‘‘flat” season in 
London. The coming twelvemonth may, in the 
natural course of events, be remarkable for nothing 
besides flatness in art, unless managers prove sin- 
gularly alert and judicious,—and not. as managers 
are too apt to show themselves—that is, mere 
livers ‘‘from hand to mouth,” ineapable alike to 
cope with adversity or to turn prosperity to good 
account. In spite, however, of the brilliancy of the 
long-protracted opera-spring, the Morning Post 
acquaints the public that it has been one of loss to 
Mr. Lumley,—and, looking forward to future com- 
pensations, repeats the promise already so often 
made of the opera which is to be composed 
expressly for Her Majesty's Theatre, by M. Meyer- 
beer, and to be represented there next year, 
conducted by the maestro in person. This, by 
the way, is curious in the face of the announce- 
ments going the round of the French papers, 
which state that M. Meyerbeer, who is seriously 
out of health, has been prescribed perfect repose 
for a considerable period. Let those who will 
reconcile such contradictions. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Lumley has moved his forces to Paris, there to 
commence his campaign for the season. By 
his programme, it appears that Madame Sontag 
and Mr. Reeves do not form part of his company; 
but that Mdlle. Corbari and Signor Guasco do,— 
the weight of prima donnaship being thus laid 
on Madame Barbieri-Nini and Mdlle. Cruvelli. 
The later operas by Signor Verdi are promised (we 
suppose among others his ‘Macbeth,’ for the Ita- 
lian Lady, who is said therein to have a part of pre- 
dilection);—also operas of the earlier repertory, by 
Sarti, Paisiello, &c. &c. &c., which now-a-days no 
one can sing, which few opera-goers desire to hear, 
and which accordingly rest in the list of stock- 
promises—not performances. Possibly, however, 
Herr Hiller’s nomination may give to the manage- 
ment something of a retrospective direction. This 
would at all events make the Parisian season one 
of interest to the connoisseur. 

Meanwhile, our neighbours are flocking to 
the Opéra Comique, to enjoy the revival of 


Méhul’s ‘ Joseph,-—a work which, whether dra- 


matically or musically considered, we should have 
thought hardly ccaleied now to attract a thea- 
trical audience. Beautiful as Méhul’s music is, 
in that sound and symmetrical style of composi- 


tion which belongs to a summer peri tan: te 
'sweetness is still not clear oF gore macy, he 
its tenderness of that. grace in whid 
there appears to English apprehensions more of 
sentimentality than of true feeling. Not we 
and dignified enough to enter within the boundarj 
of Oratorio, ‘Joseph’ can still be hardly 
among Operas.— But to entertainments of mixed 
uality the French have been always less averse 
an ourselves :—witness the ‘Athalie’ of Racine 
and the number of meaner Biblical dramas, melo. 
dramas, ballets, (everything save comedies and 
vaudevilles), which have perpetually been produced 
on their Parisian stages; and this at periods when 
their political gloom has been the deepest or their 
social gaiety the most frivolous.—This characteristic 
nationality allowed for, the revival of Méhul's 
masterpiece is further explained, by the conscien- 
tiousness and taste (if not precisely genius) of the 
composer. A new tenor, M. Delaunay-Ricquier, 
has appeared in the part of the hero.—M. 
too, is impassioned and dramatic in the part of 
Simeon,—which was written for Gavaudan; in hig. 
day so great an actor as to be called the Talma of 
the Opéra Comique.—‘ La Fille du Régiment’ has 
been also revived at the Opéra Comique: — that 
pretty work, however, seems fated not to be suc- 
cessful at its birthplace. Madame Ugalde has failed 
to please as its heroine; and is commented on as 
singing with diminished powers. Her voice, it. ig 
true, may be weaker than it was; but having never 
been able to understand Parisian raptures in her 
praise, it is, perhaps, only charitable to ascribe a 
tone or two of the changed strain to Parisian 
caprice. 

e third opera-house in Paris has been inau- 
gurated by the production of a new work by M. 
Boisselot, entitled ‘ Mosquita’; which is spoken of 
as successful.—M. Depassio, the young bass whose 
magnificent voice has been more than once men- 
tioned in the Atheneum, has been tried at the 
Grand Opéra in the repertory of M. Levasseur ;— 
but it may be gathered that musical cultivation 
and general accomplishment have not seconded 
Nature as diligently as might have been desired, 
and that he cannot be counted on as an artist whe 
is to fulfil duties so important as those which have 
been calculated on. 

The fancy and hope so often expressed in the 
Athenewm, that the throne of Verdi is totter- 
ing in Italy, receives some confirmation from 
the programme of the coming opera-season at 
Naples. This promises merely the composer's 
‘Nabucco.’ The list of other operas runs as fal- 
lows :—three entirely new works by Battista, Mos- 
cuzza (a name unfamiliar to us), and Pacini,—the 
last-named composer's ‘Medea’ and ‘ Fidanzata 
Corsa,’—Rossini’s ‘Otello’ and ‘Semiramide,’— 
Donizetti’s ‘Lucia’ and ‘ Maria Padilla,’—Bellini’s 
‘Norma,’—Mercadante’s ‘Giuramento’ and ‘Gli 
Orazj,’—and Mayer's ‘Cora.’—Signor di Giosa, con- 
cerning whom we have translated words of good 
promise from the foreign papers, seems to have 
“sunk in the ground,” since no trace of himself or 
of his music, save a few published airs from a very 
early opera, was to be found a fortnight ago either 
in Milan or in Rome. The principal singers st 
Naples are to be:—soprani, Signora Cortesi and 
Signora Bendazzi, — contralto, Signora Borghi- 
Mamo,—enori, Signori Beppe. Mazzoleno, Live 
rani,—aritone, Signor de ini,—basso, Signor 
Arati. The subscription, for eighty nights, 1s to 
be divided betwixt the two theatres San Carlo and 
Fondo. The principal dancer in the ballets —of 
which also the programme is most liberal—is to be 
Signora Ferraris. ; 

On looking over the memoranda concerning 
foreign organs given in Hamilton's ‘ Catechism, 
with express reference ta the great organ at Weir 
garten coms, p. 1004], we find an anecdote worth 
adding to the sketch given a week or two since. It 
is said that the Benedictine Monks were so entirely 
satisfied with Herr Gabler’s work, as to have pre 
sented him with 6,666 florins—otherwise, a floria 
for every pipe—in addition to the sum whieh they 
had contracted to pay him. : 

Among the foreign notices in the Gazette Mus 
cale is one from Weimar, announcing that M. 





Liszt is about to superintend the production ofa 
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en ita French musical journal. Such a project, we 
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: isking that stage composer's ‘ Lohengrin’ for text, | works ORIGINALLY ISSUED BY MESSRS. CHARLES | BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
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oh pear NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. | In Three Volumes, handsomely bound, 
MISCELLANEA . |.HE MAGA - 
— s Universit sn Ireland.—The bye-laws In 16 vols. imperial fess (Supplement included), | CULTURE, aon Dee. Bee 
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mide,’— ] nations shall have the right to put questions. No 

Bellini’s ] candidates shall be present except those under exa- 
nd ‘Gli 9 mination. The examiners shall report to the Senate 
josa,con- § the result of their examination; and shall deliver in 
of good § atthesame time, in sealed packets, the answers to the 
to have jj examination papers of the classes which they have 
imself or § ‘verally examined. For this year the fee on the 
mavery 9 degree of M.D. has been fixed at 5/., and the fee on 
zo either  thediploma of agricultureat 2/. Fees on other degrees 
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Borghi- The Improvement of Washington.—The improve- 
20, Live § went of Washington is placed under the direction of 
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Yarloand  ittoa magnificent public park were adopted by the 
ets—of § President. Besides this larger work, Mr. Downing 
—is tobe J bas plans for the improvement of Lafayette and 

: lin Squares:—_which are now in process of being 
neerning § 0uverted into the finest pleasure grounds for the en- 
echism, § J0yment of our citizens. In the centre of Lafayette 
at Weity § Square will be placed Mr. Mills’s colossal equestrian 
te worth § Matue of General Jackson, which will be finished 
since, It J shout the lst of January.— Builder. 
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v. 
HE HORSE; its Varieties, Breeding and Man- 


agement in Health and Disease. 


vu 
ESTS of the FARM; with Instructions for 
their Extirpation. 


vil. 
AND DRAINAGE, EMBANKMENT, and 
IRRIGATION. By JAMES DONALD, Civil Engineer, 
Derby. 
vurl. 
SOILS and MANURES; with Instructions for 
OO their Improvement. By JOHN DONALDSON, Government 


Land Drainage Surveyor. 
1x. 
HE COW;; Dairy Husbandry and Cattle Breed- 

ing. By M. M. MILBURN, Author of Prize Essays of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, &e. 

“* Richardson’s Rural Handbooks’ are well known and deserv- 
edly popular. The little work before us [* Domestic Fowl’) is 
beautifully got up and very cheap : it is copiously ‘Mlustrated, and 
full of information valuable to the keepers of poultry. ‘ 

Inverness Courier. 





WESTWOOD AND HUMPHREYS’ BRITISH INSECTS. 


L 
In demy 4to. cloth, lettered, price 1d. 118. 6d. ; 
half-bound morocco, 2/. , 

BRitiss BUTTERFLIES and_ their 

RANSFORMATIONS. Exhibited in a Series of Forty- 
two Coloured Plates. By H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq. ; with De- 
scriptions by J. 0. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S, &. This work 
contains upwards of Four Hundred and Fifty Figures, carefully 
Celoured from Nature. 


1 
In 2vols. 4to. cloth, lettered, price 42. 4s, ; half-bound, morocco, 5/. 
RITISH MOTHS and their TRANSFOR- 
MATIONS. Exhibited in a Series of One Hundred and 
Twenty-four Coloured Designs. By H.N. HUMPHREYs, Esq. 3 
with Descriptions by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S. &c. | Up- 
is of Two Thousand Three Hundred Figures, of the natural 
size, are given in this work, carefully Coloured, 


been added te our Gardens during the 
upwards of Seven Hum Bugravi 
Nature. 


it Sixteen Years. With 
vings, carefully Coloured from 





MRS. LOUDON’S WORKS ON BOTANY 
AND GARDENING. 


NEW EDITIONS, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


These Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of above 
Seventeen Hundred of the choicest species of Garden and Green- 
house Plants and Wild Flowers; with descriptions and full 
directions for cultivation. 


1. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
of ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. nh ht coloured 
Plates, containing upwards of Three Hundred Figures of the 
most showy and interesting Annual Flowers. Medium 4te. cloth, 
ll. 158. ; half-bound morocco, 2/. 28. 


u. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
of ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. In Fifty-eight 
coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred Figures of 
the most desirable lowers. Medium 4to, cloth, 2/ 2s. ; 
half-bound morocco, 2. 108, 
| 1m, 


HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 

of ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. In Ninety coloured 

Plates, ining Five Hundred Figures of Hardy Desennial 
Flowers. Medium 4to. cloth, 3/.; half-bound morocco, 3. 88. 








Iv. 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN 
of ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE PLANTS. In Forty- 
Plates, and containing about Three Hundred 
Figures of the most desirable Greenhouse Plants. Medium 4to 
cloth, 1l. 11s. 6d.; half-bound morocco, 21. 


v. 
RITISH WILD FLOWERS. In Sixty 
Plates, containing Three Hundred and Fifty Species, beau- 
Fae Medium 4to. cloth, 2. 2s.; half-bound jo- 
rocco, 2, 108, 
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ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
FOR OCTOBER. 68. 
1. THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE. 
2 FOWLER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
3. SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES—ITS EVILS, 
ALLEVIATIONS, AND REMEDIES. 
4. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
5. HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
6. HUGH MILLER AND POPULAR SCIENCE. 
7. LIFE AND POETRY OF WORDSWORTH. 
8 PARKMAN’S HISTORY OF PONTIAC’S WAR. 
9. CRITICAL NOTICES, &c. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


In three thick handsome vols. 8vo. bound in cloth, price 18s. _ 
HE HISTORY of HOLLAND and the 
DUTCH NATION, from the beginning of the Tenth Cen- 
tury to the end of the Eighteenth; including an account of the 
Municipal Institutions, Commercial Pursuits, and Social Habits 
of the People, &c., chiefly compiled, by permission of the Dutch 
Sererumess, from Original Documents and State Papers. By 
Cc. M. DAVIES. 

“ Historical students must and ought to feel grateful to the au- 
thor of this valuable work, which has long been wanted. It is 
LS meery interesting to Englishmen. We cannot close the work 

ithout ring testimony to the patient research and integrity of 
the writer.”"— Atheneum. 


G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 





In one large handsome vol. royal 8vo. price 10s, 6d. forming a Com- 
panion to Lord Campbell's Chancellors and Chief J ustices, 


IVES of the SPEAKERS of the HOUSE of 
COMMONS, from the time of King Edward III. to Queen 
Victoria: upwards of One Hundred interesting Biographies, in- 
eluding the Parliamentary History of England; from the most 
— Documents, By J. A. MANNING, Esq. of the Inner 
‘emple, 
G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 





In two vols. post Svo. with a finely engraved Portrait, price 7s. 


NEW LIFE of GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
in the form of an Autobiography ; comprising his Memoirs 
and Correspondence as prepared by hii for publication, includin 
Original Letters now first printed. Edited by the Kev. C A 
UPHAM, of Boston, U.S. 
G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 





Nine vols. 8vo. published at 61. 68., reduced to 4l. 48., 
the new edition of 

N ILL’S HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 

With a continuation and copious Notes and Illustrations, 
By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esq, M.A., F.R.S., Boden 
Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford. 

“*Mill’s History of British India’ is one of those rare works 
destined to immortality.”— Athenaum. 
_ “ Professor Wilson has produced a work no way inferior, either 
in style or manner, or conclusiveness of reasoning, to the efiort of 
the master-mind that preceded him.”—Atlas, 
G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, 





New edition, thick 12mo. cloth, only 68. 6d. 

HE POET’S HAND-BOOK;; being a new and 
improved edition of the celebrated Rhyming Dictionary. 
By JOHN WALKER, Author of the * Pronouncing Dictionary,’ 
in which all words are arranged according to their terminations. 
Thi: is lisp ble to all engaged in poetical pur- 
suits. Lord Byron, in one of his letters, says, * I could never have 

got on without * Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.’” 

G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 








KOSSUTH, OR 





Shortly will be published, 8vo, with Engravings, 
MAGNETO LP CURRENTS: 
their forces and directions, with a description of the Mag- 
netoscope—a series of Experiments. 
By J.0.N. RUTTER, F.R.AS8, 


London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, in two vols. 8vo. 28s. with Portrait, 
MIGNET’S HISTORY OF 
ARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Examiner. 
“ The first unbiassed life of Mary Stuart.” 





Spectator. : 
“Contains the pith of all the new information upon Mary’s 
career.” 


Atheneum, 
“ A more exact and copious life of Mary thanis to be found in 
any previous writer.” 
Literary Gazette. 
“ An impartial history of Mary Queen of Scots.” 


" Daily News, 
“ Mignet’s Life of Mary will remain the standard authority on 
the subject.” 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 





THE REV. R. W. BROWNE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in two vols. 8vo. 288, 
A HISTORY OF 


{REEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. R. W. BROWNE, 
Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 


Examiner. 
“ This book will be of great value to the student.” 


Britannia, 
“A valuable and attractive work. The mass of information 
which it contains, and the originality and truth of the author's 
observations, will render it extensively popular.” 


Ailas. 
“ An amusing and well-written history. The author invests the 
dullest parts of Greek literature with extraordinary interest.” 


Globe. 

“ This work is valuable and meritorious, net merely as an apt 
vehicle of information for the student, but for general perusal. 
The public will find in our author a sensible exponent of all that 
is novel, instructive, and delightful in the literature of Greece.” 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 





Just published, price 1s. 6d., free by post 1s. 10d, 
ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM, 
consisting of the Names of the 
CLASSES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS 
of 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 
So printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted into 
Tue Herpariv. 
London : 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 


Will be published on the 21st instant, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


MAGYAR 





Lately published, 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCT 
YOUNG PEOPLE, leis 


Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families, 
_—~.— 
In crown 8yo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 28, 


LITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS ; or CONVER. 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By EMILY ELIZABETH 
be we Mg Yo my Se Cone 4 Familiar Things’ 
Jonversations of Little Her! and his Mot D 
With Illustrations by F. G. Sarcenr. orher om Zoology,’&e, 


Contents:—I. Tuk Return rrom Scnoor—Descriptio: 

thology. II. Generau Structure or Birps. III. 3 
Nest—Nests in =. and the Spots chosen by different Birds f 

Building and recding IV. Tue Ostricu—The Dinornis, rd 
Frightful Bird of New Zealand, &c. V. Binpsor Prey—The Engle, 
the Falcon, and Owl kinds. VI. A Visit to rue Pars-vanp® 
Domestic Poultry—Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Song Birps—The 
Indian Present. VIII. Tue Crane ktnp—More Treasures for the 
Museum. [X. Warterrowt—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expj. 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion, 


By the same Author, 
Price 1s, 6d. bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


ONVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 


and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, 
MAMMALIA, or, The Chass 


“Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a i 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of amine 
Things,’ which has already become a text-book in schools. She ig 
peculiarly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subject 
to the most — mind, in concise and simple descriptions, 
This is just the book that should be put into the hands of children. 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge, There is a fine poetic feeling and beautifu} 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is professedly written. e most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks :— 
‘ I have observed that nothing pleases children so well as novelty 
in their books of study. In reading for exercise, it isa 
encouragement where the matter is entertaining,—somethin 
they can illustrate for themselves,and apply to the habits of every- 
day life, related in a style as nearly resembling that of conversa- 
tion as is compatible with the rules of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have I written the little work now 
presented. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that ag 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them the 
better they will succeed in both.’”—Hood’s Magazine, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
coveny and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some ot 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. Price 2s. 
“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.”— Athenaeum, 
“A compact and well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
children ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 
Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, 
“ We confidently recommend it to all who are intrusted with the 
education of children.”—IJpswich Express. 
“A mine of useful information. We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.”—Esser Standard. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 








LAND; 


Or, PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING THE WAR IN HUNGARY. 


By CHARLES PRIDHAM, Esq. B.A., 


Late Correspondent in Hungary to a leading Morning Journal. 





Second Edition, entirely revised and brought down to the present day, including matter never before published, selected by permission of the Hon. Court of Directors from original 


documents, in 1 vol., 650 pages, with copious Index, price 12s. 


TAYLOR'S ANCIENT AND 


BEING A 


MODERN 


INDIA; 


POPULAR HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO THE PRESENT YEAR. 


By Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 


This Edition is edited and continued by P. J. MACKENNA, Esq., many years resident in India. 


“The book is one fitted for the closet of the politician, the cabin of the voyager, and ; enlarged, and brought down to the present time, it is a vast storehouse of information, 
the school-room of every academy in England and in India. Mr. Madden has published | and one of the most inviting works to those who are desirous of appreciating the value of 


many books of higher price than this, but none calculated to be more generally useful or | India, of reading its history, aud understanding the manners and 


more deservedly popular.’— iJorning Herald, Oct. 4. 


** We know no book which we would sooner recommend, as calculated to impart just 
and accurate views of the past history and present state of our Indian empire.” 


“It would be difficult, within the compass of a single volume, to find such a mass of | 
facts, so lucidly arranged, and described in language as terse as it is elegant.” | 
Bell's Messenger, Oct. 4, 1851. | 


customs of the people. 


| The work is narrative, mingled with critical remarks ; it gives a good and succinct account 


Daily News, Oct. 7. 


its latest page. 


| of the history of India from the earliest period to the present date. 
| depended upon for its accuracy. The‘authors have spared no research. The compact 
| convenient size of the work is one of its many recommendations.” 


The history may be 


Weekly Times, Oct. 4, 1851. 


_“ And if any one who peruses this notice is desirous of freeing himself from the — 
of ignorance, we advise him to procure the book, and read and re-read it from its earlies' “ 
It is cheap, concise, and clearly and carefully written. It contains every 


** As this succinct but comprehensive history now lies before us, revised, corrected, | thing which the general reader need seek to know.”—Herts County Press. 





London: J. MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 
A CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL WORKS free by post. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 22s., VOL. X. of the 


LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED 
STANDARD 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


Being the THIRD VOLUME of 


CE eee eeees HanUtscruaEs 
TS 
CHEMIST apruns ap al ‘Sand MANUEA TURES. 
at a scleseel Lithographs. 


ALREADY ———— 


MULLER'S PRINCIPLES of PHY- 
g108 and hg ye With 530 Woodcuts and 2 coloured 
Engravings. = 


IL 


WEISBACH’S MECHANICS of 


MACHINERY and ENGINEERING. 2 vols. with 900 Wood- 
cuts. 2 198. - 


KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY ; or, Che- 

plied to the Arts and Manufactures. Edited by Dr. E. 

Bona od tn RICHARDSON. 3 vols. splendidly illus- 
IV. 


QUEKETTS PRACTICAL TREA- 


E of the MICROSCOPE. With Steel and Wood 
thy ’ (New Edition in the Press. 


GRAHAM (Prof )— ELEMENTS ff 
eRETRY ip Agen pte Bin 


VI. 

FAU (Prof.)—The ANATOMY of 
the EXTERNAL FORMS of MAN. For Artists. Edited by 
R KNOX. 8vo. And an Atlas of 28 Plates, 4to. price, plain 
1h 4, coloured 22, 28. 

Vil. 


NICHOL (Prof.)—A RCHITECTURE 
of the HEAVENS. gg Edition. With 23 Steel Plates and 
many Woodcuts. 8vo. 1 


IN PREPARATION, 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON 
METALLURGY, and the CHEMISTRY of the METALS. By 
—— and RICHARDSON. Editors of * Knapp’s 
Tee! 


Also, just published, 


VESTIGES OF CIVILIZATION ; 


or, the ETIOLOGY of HISTORY, Religious, Zsthetical, Poli 
tical,and Philosophical. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. New York, 1851. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of MAN; 


om “mes f  Inauieien into the Modifying Influence of Physical 
Age ncies on potemry oh Tribes of the Human Family. 
By JAMES OWLES PRICHAR . F. 

‘Bix Ethnographical Maps, as tS, to the Natural His- 
tory of Man and to the Research hes into the Physical History of 
Mankind. Folio, coloured, and one sheet of letter- orem. Second 
Edition, much improved, bound in cloth boards, 1. 


MITCHELL (JOHN).—A TREA- 


TISE on the ADULTERATIONS of FOOD, and the Chemical 
means employed to detect them; containing Flour, Tea, Beer, 


Water, &. 12mo. 63. 
REICHENBACH (BARON 
RESEARCHES 


CHARLES). — FRYSICO PHYSIOLOGICAL 

othe DYNAMICS 4 MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, HEAT, 
Ul ; IZATION, and CHEMISM, in their RE 
VITAL. FORCE. The Complete Work from the 
German. Second ban with Additions, a Preface, and Critical 
Notes. By JOHN ASHBURNER, M.D. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
and one Plate. ine 


The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. Each Number, 38. Fifteen Numbers 
have Grady ap) os. L. to XIL, forming 3 vols. 138. each, 


The ZOIST: a Journal of CEREBRAL 
PHYSIOLOGY and MESMERISM, and their Application to 
a Welfare. Published Quarterly, price = 6d. This Journal 

‘apers by Dr. Elliotson, Ashburner, E: magnon, Rev. Mr 
sud, , Rev. Mr. Townshend, Major Buckley, and others. Thirty- 
‘umbers have already appeared. 


H. G. OLLENDORFF. — A NEW 
XerHOD of LEARNING to READ, Rhee and SPEAK 

the GERMAN LANGUAGE in SIX THS. Translated 
from the Fifth French Edition. By G. J. BERTINGHAMP” A.B. 
Yourth Edition, 12mo. bound, 98. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES. 12mo. bound, 4s. 6d 


H.BarLuibrg, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, London; 
and ‘290, Broadway, New York. 


*,* Mr. H. BAILLIERE nas just setumned from America 
with a large selection of SCIENTIFIC WORKS, which are 
now ready for inspection ; and he also continues to receive 
all new French and German Scientific Works. Catalogues 

gratis. 





Enlargement 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


FOR THE PURPOSES OF 


SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


TueE Proprietors of ‘THE LireRaRY GAZETTE,’ im- 
pressed with a conviction that it was not possible 
to treat efficiently of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, Music, and the Drama, within the limits of 
a paper of sixteen pages, resolved, at the com- 
mencement of their undertaking in January last, 
to devote the Journal exclusively to the interests 
of Literature. As the season arrived for the 
Exhibitions of Pictures, it was found necessary, in 
compliance with the wishes of many Subscribers, 
to give critical notices of them; but these were 
insufficient to mark the progress of the Fine 
Arts, while they intrenched upon the space in- 
tended for Literature. “The insertion of Reviews 
of Scientific Works elicited also complaints that 
the Reports of the Learned Societies should have 
been relinquished, and it has been felt that a 
weekly record of the progress of Science is still 


a desideratum. 


Encouraged by the success that has attended 
their efforts in the department of Literature, (the 
circulation of ‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE,’ notwith- 
standing these deficiencies, having been more than 
doubled,) the Proprietors have determined to 
enlarge their Journal to twenty-four pages—and 
occasionally to thirty-two pages, if rendered neces- 
sary by advertisements—and to devote the addi- 
tional space to special departments of 


Science, Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama. 


It is proposed to commence this enlargement of 
‘Tue LireraRy GAZETTE’ with the commencement 
of the season, on the 15th November, and, with it, 


to return to the price of Fourpence. 


REEVE & BENHAM, 


5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Fifth Edition, with a new Supplementary Chapter. 
S! UDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN His- 
TORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR. LL.D. 
By the same Author, 
STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. Fifth Edition, 10s, 6d. 


HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. Cheaper 
Edition, 4s. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
READINGS in POETRY. Tenth Edition, 


READINGS from SHAKESPEARE, in Illus- 


tration of his Characters. 4s. 6d. 


READINGS in PROSE. Sixth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
1 READINGS i in BIOGRAPHY. Fifth Edition, 


* READINGS i in SCIENCE. Fourth Edition, 5s. 


READINGS in NATURAL THEOLOGY, 4s, 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES WITH EXAMI- 
NATION QUESTIONS ON EACH CHAPTER. 


QO UTLINES of HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Cheaper Edition, 1s. 
OUTLINES of HISTORY of IRELAND, ls. 


OUTLINES of HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Second Edition, 1s. 3d. 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. Ele- 
venth Edition, lod. 


OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. Tenth 
Edition, 1s. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. Cheaper 


Edition, 2s. 6d. 
of BRITISH 


OUTLINES of HISTORY 
CHURCH. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 
fourth Edition, 10d. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


10d. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth 
Edition, 10d. 
London: : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


EN 'GINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 


Twenty- 








I 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


BucLrp's S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOM with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of one for Self- aoe 
y W. D. COOLEY, A 
Author of the* History of Maritime ai Toland Discovery,’ 
he Negroland of the A 

* This is the best edition of the E fae which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical fans sis in the Appeodix are of great vplee 1 
th be found useful bo 





wpe and teachers.” = A 
eat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mon of pursuing it.”— Spectator. 
voley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that * there i is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in theste 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume otene 
work, as well as the labour of the eae. ,Prefixed & the E 
ments are some remarks on the study of 
for the glegance of their style as for the correctness of t theirs rea- 
soning. eer and Architect's Jou 
* Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of E nelid’ 's Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily sur en we add that it is re 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in ‘predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

“ The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘ On the Study 
of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schools.. 

On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done - that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to beginn: 
Cambridge Chronicle. 





i. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO PO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Suopiement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended d to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
a Some the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new 
oe They pre positions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
Plainest prop neatest manner ; so that the work say justly claim claim 
rofesses) to be a HELP To TEAcHERS.”—Scholastic 
contains a collection of deduced propositions co 
lated to mae the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
magiaiest figures.”— Dublin Univ ‘agazine, 
ill be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics” —New aconiy fagazi 
e p. iti sin the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in ie ke Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Gazette. 





111. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18, 6d. 
CooLer’s FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF ‘MARGARET MAITLAND.’ 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
M®*s MARGARET MAITLAND, 
OF pire SIDE. Written by Herself. 

to be had at all the Libraries, 
| MERKLAN. D. By the Author of ‘Margaret 
aitland.’ 
“Tl ME THE AVENGER. By the Author of 
‘Emilia Wyndham.’ 
SECOND LOVE;; or, Beauty and Intellect. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
MADAM DORRINGTON OF THE DENE. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT 
NATHALIE. By JuuiA KAVANAGH. 
Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Albemarle-street, October, 1851. 
MURRAY’ S$ READING FOR THE RAIL: 
OR CHEAP BOOKS IN A LARGE READABLE TYPE, 
to be ——< occasionally, and varying in prices from One 
The aim mand object of the Publisher, in this Series, is to dis- 
seminate sound and entertaining information and innocent amuse- 
ment, instead of the trivial,and often immoral, publications which 
are for the most part offered to the notice of Raruway Reapers. 
He designs to introduce a class of works at once cheap, valuable, 
and instructive, not merely to be read on the Railway, and thrown 
aside at the end of the journey, = such as shall deserve a perma- 
nent place on the shelves of the library. 
It will thus a an appropriate sequel to the Home AND 
CoroniaL LiprarR 


Already published. 


ESSAYS FROM ‘THE TIMES.’ Being a 
selection from the LITERARY PAPERS which have appeared 
inthat JournaL. Feap. 8vo. 48. 


IL. 
THE CHACE. By Nimrop. Woodcuts. 
Foap.8vo. 18. 
III. 
‘THE FORTY-FIVE; or, THe REBELLION 
m Seorsaxp. By LORD MAHON, Post 8vo. 338 


To be followed by 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 
NINEVEH. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
THE ROAD. By Nimrop. 


Feap. 8yo. 18 


Woodcuts. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
w ready, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 


OLE PONJIS: containing the Tale of the 
Buceaneer—A Bottle of Red Ink—The Decline and Fall of 
Ghosts, and other 7 By HENRY MEREDITH 
PARKER, Bengal Civil Se: 
Also, ner aint in 1 vol. 8vo. 

A CATECHISM and HAND- BOOK, on 
REGIMENTAL STANDING ORDERS, compiled for the use of 
Junior Officers of the Army. By Capt. ‘WA SHE, of the 87th 

W. Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street. 


~ On the 1st of November, demy 24mo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, 
No. XIII. of PICKERING’S SERIES of CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS, viz. 


ISHOP HALL’S OCCASIONAL MEDITA- 
TIONS and the BREATHINGS of a DEVOUT SOUL. 
To be followed by 

No. XIV. BP. HALL’S MEDITATIONS and 
VOWS, Divine and Moral On Dec. 1. 

No. XV. BP. HALL’S NO PEACE with 
ys, and A SERLOUS DISSUASIVE from POPERY. On 
Raye Nos. 1 to 12 of this Series, price 18. 6d. each, may be had of 

any Bookseller. 








W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





CHAMB 
ENSTRUCTIVE AND se are LIBRARY. 
Just ON Ts ti price 3s. se’ 6d. feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 
PANISH LITERAT URE, Historical and 
Critical. By A. F. FOSTER. 


Aig, be Intely published 
28. sewed 6d. feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 
ER M nN N LITERA’ TURE, Historical and 
Critical By JOSEPH GOSTICK, 


I TALIAN LITERATURE. (Jn the press.) 


v.52  Chemibers, Lege at bany 8. bOer & Co. a 
Lendon ; ambers, G Ww; han. 
aaa by ail Booksellers. soni _— a 





h Plates, price 2e. 
HE LIVER; “ite Importance to Health, and the 
extreme Frequenc cy of its Disorder. With the a 
ments (both Nervous an a ae its Disorder occasions f 
explained, and their Treat 
y CHARLES "SEARLE, M.D, M.R.C.S.E., 
Author of The Philosophy of Life, ‘Health and Disease,’ &c. 
Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 
susan’. PROVERBIAL pone a ga 


ust published, 11th edition, Pu pri 
ROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY : “a Book of 





THOUGHTS and wat ents. originally treated. 
By M TUPPER, } a F.R. 
— Chureh, 0 


aaaeanienion 
PROBABILITI TIES: An Aid to Faith, 2nd | 
edition, with Notes. Feap. 4s. 


London : T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 


ARTIN F & 
Ofc — 








ady, feap. 8vo. ANI price 
HE KINGS of ENGLAND. 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Third Edition, with a Table of Contemporary Sovereigns, &c. of 
Europe, a Genealogical Table of English Sovereigns, and a Table of 
the Kings and spoeene of England, with their Children. 
“A very well written volume, ‘sound and moderate in its ee 
ciples of Church and State. The book was much wanted, 
feel grateful to the author for having done real pone caro? 
rising generation.”— English Review. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. J. H. Parker, 
Oxford, rob 377, Strand ; and J. Masters, 78, New Bond-street. 


y History for | 





HE RESULTS OF COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY in reference to CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By Dr. G. CURTIUS. Translated from the German by 
Dr. F. H. TRITHEN. Post 8vo.cloth, 38, 


“Comparative Philology is not confined, in its results, to the 
nization and history of languages, but it sheds also a new 
lig t over the history of nations. If it is once recognized that the 
Latin stands to the Greek not in the relation of a daughter, but of 
a sister, it follows that the historical relation of Italy and Greece 
particularly with regard to the oldest time, will have to be viewed 
in the same light. This point has n well illustrated in a small 
but very interesting Essay ‘ Onthe Results of Comparative Philo- 
logy in reference to Classical Scholarship,’ by Dr. G. Curtius, 
lately translated into English.”— Edinburgh Review, October, 1851. 
Il. 


THE LOGIC OF SCIENCE ; a Translation of 
THE POSTERIOR ANALYTICS of ARISTOTLE, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by EDWARD POSTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
Coll. Post 8vo. cloth, 48. 


THE BOTHIE OF “TOPER- -NA- -FUOSICH, 
cuit, fate Bellow and ator of EASA 8yo. 
sewe ; cloth, e 


Iv. 

SOME REMARKS ON ART WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE STUDIES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
By bh J. W. BURGON, Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo. 
sew 


v. 
PETRA, and other Poems. 


Square crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
vi. 


BP. HENRY KING’S POEMS AND 
PSALMS, New Edition. Edited by the Rev. J. HANNAH, Reotor 
of the Edinburgh Academy, and late Fellow of Lincoln College. 
Foolscap, cloth, 78. 

en a : Francis Macpherson, London : George Bell, 186, Fleet- 
reet. 


NEW WORKS 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 
By W. SHOBERL, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
i, 
THE SSS SER. 


'y Miss CRUM 
Author of* Geraldine» of Desmond,’ Ss 3 vols, (Justready.) 


A NEW WORK of FICTION. 
Edited by LADY ISABELLA ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 
3. 
HORACE GRANTHAM; 
Or, The Neglected Son. 


3 vols, 
By CHARLES HORROCKS, Esq. (late 15th Regiment.) 


4. 
THE CONSPIRATORS: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, in 3 vols. 


By the Same. 





5. 
MAY AND DECEMBER: 
A TALE of WEDDED LIFE. 
By a DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR. 3 vols. 
6. 

ALSO NOW READY, THE NEW VOLUMES (5 To 8) oF 
LORD CASTLEREAGH ’S 
LETTERS and DESPATCHES. 
Containing | NUMEROUS LETTERS of the DUKE OF WEL- 


GTON, among those fo great variety of RUYAL, NOBLE, 
and ILLUSTRIOUS PERSO eit 7 


Edited by the MARQUERS OF LONDONDERRY. 
7. 


LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


By the Author of ‘The Wife's andy or, the Forbidden Marriage.’ || , 
3 vols. \ 


8. 
LORD W. LENNOX’S 
PERCY HAMILTON; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES of a YOUNG NOBLEMAN. 3 vols. | 


W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlbo: 
Who Prints and Publishes for Authors on ~~ 





s ALT, the FORBIDDEN 


and the Chief Cause of Diseases of 


FRUIT or FOOD, 
Man, and of a as truly taught by ce ree Body and Ming of 


and by Scripture, 2 ©. 5. ise Men of 

plained. Showing that Salt i isa Huns yh} The — of 

of Dead Bodies, amd was therefore held in Jo 

in nos Eeypts t; and that under early a emee fi abhorrence 

race of Wise Menand W omen will arise of trans Tom Salt. a new 

agof old. “ Well worthy of ppl doe aan Beauty, 
and — Medio- as 


ex. 
Toduct 


attention 
“of phn = fates st ond i mm rtan: 

« interest and i — 
“ Worthy of immortality.”. — Lancet. Piper a Coan pt : 


Fourth edition enla ~¥ 8 oster row, 
of the author, Rebert Ho a & Vara free Bert 


Dorset-square, London. 


ARNOLD'S am meng ENGLISH NOTEs, 


T22, 21LI BPICTORATIONS « 

“ndited by the Rew, THOMAS KERCHEVER pre m4 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, re 
1. The ORATION of DEMOSTHE 

the CROWN. 48. 64 THERES ° 


6d. 
The OLYN 
saneseumases *y THIAC ORATIONS of 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. ; or with Hartley's Preface, 5a 


WEDEN BORG HEAVE) 
S being a relation of Things Heard — HELL; 


SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Qua: a 
——— Body of Divinity. With Talveos, 914 pages Sy, 0. cloth, 


SWEDENBORG’S’ APO y 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12s, CALTIS RE. 


COMPLETE LISTS of 
WORKS may be had on application, SWEDENBORGS 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


[ J NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; Coll 
Ceeneser ao Hamb — Deltas ent 
nstitu’ A.D. 1714 

LIFE. be vy Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 years, 
ane BONUS —_ gave ——— = Poli icies varying from 

per Cent. on Se ears’ 

Lower Rates without’ Brota” ii a 

Two: thirds only ofthe Premium may be paid until death. 
Rates of Premium, and 


ns granted. Medical Fees allowed. 
FIRE INSUKANCES at the usual rates, and PROFITS re 
turned on Policies taken out for — by prompt payment. 
Uscober, L3it. OMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


[ J NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
stablis 1834. Empowered by Special Act of P: 
ment, als ans Witham street, London. For the Awurane 

ani emen engaged i 
Military and Naval Services. — ‘ _ 
The eeioniphe adopted i ‘the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to AT 4 
great wep dd especially to those unis ‘ana may 
sepsepate Chale proportion of profit to the reduction ot at fature 


"The “following table will show the result of the last division of 
eo as declared on the 14th of May, 1851, to all 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums, being @ reduction of 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. This will be found s 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 











or sauartrly yearly 











ae F 
n naw 
Date of Sum Original 
Policy mium 
peer Policy, | Assured. Peomion. | ae 
issued. 'currentYear, 
20 £1,000 £19 $ s| £10 12 8 
30 yoner | 1,000 1387 
40 listh May,| 1:000 31 10 °| 7 6 6 
50 1846.) "| 1/000 42 15 2310 3 
60 1,000 ei 8| 3612 5 
Agents in rye Duties & Co. Calcutta; Messrs. 


Bainbridge & Co. Moieee 'o. Bombay. 


rs. Leckie & C 
NTA ELIJAH IMPEY. Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY , established by Act of Parliament in 1S4~ 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Tenaen ; 5F George-street, Edin- 

burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; vt ym 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, 
Deputy [geal aa a a Dewees, 

#- pe Ava_ue, Esq. G. Henriqu 
a Chas. Mailond Be Esq. 


Bord, aq. Resident. 
Charice Curtis, Esq. ran Railton, Esq. 
H. Thomson, Bsq. 


William Fairlie, Esq. 
Ag eee Esq. Thomas herby, Box _ 
The us added to Policies from March, 1 to the 
December, 1847, is as follows :— — 




















Sen |Sum added |Sum added Sum 
Time Assured.| to Polieg to Policy a 

Assured. in 1841. | in 1848. "Bethe 
£5,000 ave. teenth, £683 6 8 £787 10 0 ean 16 ee 
5,000 210 0 13 10 @ 
1,000 rite iso 0 ‘e is7 10 0 ast 10 4 
*1,000 | 7 years 15710 0} 1,710 
1,000 | lyear 9210 0} 1,023 10 0 
500 | 12 years ‘bo 00} 7815 0 628 15 0 
500 | 4 years ge 4500 546 00 
5u0 | 1 year a ll 5 0 Sul 5 0 





* Exampie.—At the commencement of she year 1841,8 — 
— thirty took out a Policy for 1,0002, the annual payment for 
- tthe, ob. ee: — he had paid in premiums _ = 
a e profits being 24 percent. per annum on the su’ 
(which is 222 10s, per anvum for each 1,0002,) he had 1574 10s. added 
to the we +a as ae as the premiums 


sation te to the Resident D weer, at the Office, 8, Wi 














Sees 





Annua 
whole te 





EES 








leath. 
half-yearly 
ROPITS re 
Secretary. 
OCIETY 
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UN QUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


E OF PROFIT. ‘INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
= this eae Midsammer, 1850, and re- 
rae ee pa RAF HAIS tie Nek Prone She Soe 
- 8 t et Pro 
niclP. = ions ia in proportion ¢ to their ravens gra 
to ti 


§ 





Ss, 
and Act of Parliam 
a ijums cts a by this Bociety “or insurin, 
The h lower than in many other old-establish: 


= 


lives are muc’ tected trom oll all mak an pict athena 
wi ay addition to the acca anda derived from the 


of Premiums. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
ee oo on nial 
NGINEERS’, MASONIC, and UNIVERSAL 
E MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Head Office, 
Strand, London, opposite Waterloo Bridge. _ notte 
eee) oguinss t Railway and all other cocidents, whether on 





or afloa 
Policies ial ry _—_— of 138. 1d. per quarter, may secure 


A person i vent of his death occurring from any 
w befall — At whatever, or from any description of 


« licy stamps or entrance fees. 
Bosharte forces paid by y the Society for their reports. 
The 138 1d. per quarter includes all expenses. 
The number of policies mow issued ex: 1,300, 
Ioadon, Suburban, and Provincial Agents wanted. 


order 
FREDERICK 1 LAWRANCE, Actuary and Sec. 
ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
N seers Coatial saty 0002. Duty, 1849, 72,2410. 158. Farm- 
SREBY GIVEN, that the Return of Premium, 
“Morice ie. Office in respect of all Premiums paid from the 


ber, 1845, to the 28th of September, 1850, is now in 
Sa een el pageent, and will continue so to Midsummer next, 





L = INGTON Cc O., 
TENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 

respectfully to call attention to their Establishments, 


and 





22, REGENT-STREET, 
4s, MOORGATESTREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own produetions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “* Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their .ooam., unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. * E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, a and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 
60> for INFANTS, INVALIDS, and 
ADIES NURSING, and as a Luxury for persons in 
inealth ARO LLOCK’S SEMOLA is recommended by the most 
eminent of the Profession in Great Britain as superior to every 
other article of diet for the above purposes, being more nutritious 
and mony & agreeable. For weakly children and delicate some achs 
it is most beneticial.—Sold in Packets at 2s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. each, at 
ail Chemists and Grocers.—-SEMOLA BISCUITS are ly by 
Huntley & Palmer; SEMOLA CHOCOLATE by Fry & 
AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are They 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. 
_ very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so ioe 
place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete yy for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields, ‘W olverhampton. 
FAN eee WEDDING CARDS and 
ty ENVELOPES, stamped in silver, with flowers, 


anda ; At Home Cards, Invitations, &c. ; Engraving of 
all all kinds b the first talent ; a Lady and Gentleman’s Arms im- 
paled in a highly-finished water-colour drawing, for 2ls.; a Ream 


of best cream-laid Paper, and 500 Envelopes, all stam with your 
crest, for 2ls., engraved without charge —H. DOLBY, Heraldic 
Engraver, Draftsman, and Stationer, 56, Regent-street, Quadrant. 





tive Insurances fall due. By the of this 

tela org of the net profits are periodically returned to the 

Insured, who are at the same time free from all responsibility on 

secount of itsengagements. In this manner the cost of insuring 
is reduced to the pe ible amount. 

For Prospectuses apply to the Society's Offices, Surrey-street, 

Norwich ; and 6, resnk, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established - 1797, 
For Granting —_-~ cot ~ and Survivorships, 





FFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, City, a 57, , Westminster. 
Directors. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Robert Henry Lancelot att Eau Esq. 
Wilien Davis, Bea — m Turner, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Est 
James A. ier Eo D. F.R.S.| Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 


Matthias Attwood, E 
Gurney Iurelay. Be ie 


Bmanuel “John Davis, Esq. 


Ee Auditors, 

Goodhart, \ 

John Haggard, Eeq. D.C.L. 
BONUS. 

NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Partici; py ng Scale of 
Prem allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 

Seven Years, — from the 3rd of July, 1840. 

“The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 

septennial investigation up to tthe 2nd of July 1847. 


























mroms Parp. Per-centage 
Age Sum wire Bonus on 
b. added. | Premiums 

Number.} Amount. Paid. 

bb £2000 6 £315 0 0/£16416 8| £52 6 6 
% 5000 7 77516 8| 34713 4 416 3 
o 2500 6 43117 6/| 18318 0 4211 8 
6 2000 6 464 0 0| 172 6 7 37 210 








Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of life :— 








Without; With Without; With 
Age.| Profits. | Profits. ] Age.| Profits. | Profits. 
% }£n 0} £115 0 40 |£21810|£3 6 5 
20 | 11310) 119 50 | 409) 410 7 
so 1240) 210 4§ 6 | 6 1 674 











ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the Patent 


detached Lever Escapement and Jewelled.—In silver cases, 
guineas; in gold cases, 10 gu neas each. — information that 
Mile found should obtain previous to the purchase of a Watch 
tod. = iy Pamphlet published by “COX SAVORY & 

7, Cornhill, Lou London, which will be forwarded 





7, 


ay on mr mt 


ELF: SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; ” Large size ditto, 5 
far is.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. Best Sealing 
7) sticks for 18, Card’ Plate engraved for 2s, 6d.; 100 best 
Cards printed for 28, 6d. A choice a of Dressing Cases, 
wating and Travelling Cases, Work Envelope Boxes, 
Wo ng Books, inpotanés, Cutlery, AY at ILLIA LOCK: 
OOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
Soe. sent carriage free. 


*y* The finest Eau d 
‘pet ease of six ote ay ie Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s, 


F{ouse FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
sTREET. LONDON = ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 
Cabinet Furniture of every description at 
taine’ ices~ Brusoels Carpet, 28. 8d. per yard—Damask Cur- 
iP ho. per yard and upwards; Ditto, in Silk and Worsted 
Tenc! fabric). nearly two yards wide, at &. per yard—The best 
othe th that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d. per 
i and French Daeatote hdape sicher tote Casas 
ons, ada either e Cot or 

the Mansion, fitted up, showing the as of a room furnished. 








EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
= AL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 

the pose of esping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Serok will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of every shape —< 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES 
—Tne Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them 
in the most effectual and extraordinary mapner, and is 
for the hairs notcoming loose,is. An — Ciothes Brush, 
that cleans in a third part of the us’ time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles,which do not soften 
like common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved gradua 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surprising and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury ve a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 n, Oxford-street, one door from Helicoctres t. 

Caution.—Beware of the words’ “From Metcalfe’s’’adopted by 

some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headach: 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa Mild A a it is admirably agachey 
for Females and Children. —DIN ORD & 
Chemists, 172, Ne oat 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belte. 


HE HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED.— 
“Gentlemen,—Some three months since, finding my hair 
falling off by nearly handsful, and my head approaching baldness, 
- as seine uite bald at the crown and on the sides, I was in- 
th: rough ry ny hairdresser, Mr. h, of this place, to try 
oon a LM OF COLUMBIA, and after Jeceevering with four 
bottles, ie to your directions, I found a new crop produced. 
which bas now restored m to its former appearance. As I 
had apprehended a total loss of my hair, I feel it due to the vir- 
ag ot your Balm of Columbia thus publicly to bear my testimony. 
each, who recommended me, is the same who used it suc- 
comely in Mr. Wilson’s case, whose testimony you have lately 
published. Mr. B. is a Lymington man; | am also a native of 
that place, though for the ast, ten = in practice here as ) & 
solicitor. “ Yours H. Ric 
* To Messrs. C. & A. Oldridge. "Newport, Isle of Wight, 


Sep 
Price 38. 6d., 68, and 11s. per Bottle. Noother prices are genuine. 


Ask for Oldridge’s Balm, and never be persuaded to use any 
article as a substitute, 13, Wellington-street North, seven doors 
North of the Strand. 





0., Dispensi 
aemnl Agents for the Improv 








8 are 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and with- 
out attempting to compete with the Pe at which the lowest class 
of Furniture is old, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
be found to priced on the same principle by 
le has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully on dm and the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound w orkmanship, and warranted. 
woe & Son’s List of Bedding, hay tomes im 4) full ——- of 
tree’ hts, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
y 7 peat, on application to their Factory, 
96 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London. 





O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is scentless and 
harmless as pure wuter, is easily applied, and immediately imparts 
to the hair a natural and permanent brown or black, without 
staining the skin. This 1 inimitable and never-failing hair dye has 
stood the test of upwards of fifteen years, and is Pepnounced b: 
thousands who have used it to be unequalled. Mr. or M WIN 
may be consulted daily. Private rooms, and experienced | A. ad 
in attendance to dye the hair. Sold wholesale and retail by Unwin 
& Al Court yy gt (established twenty years), 24, Pic- 
cadilly, in cases, at 5a. s. 6d.. and 108. 6d. Forwarded on re- 
ceipt of an order, pay: able at be Post- tog Piccadilly. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, fe. ?—CRINILENE bas 











NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 
., BABRYS | HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
a 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liver and 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption = An skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach pregnancy, at 
sea, under all other circumstances debility ‘io the aged as 
well as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &e. 
A few out of 50,000 cu 

Cure, No. 71, of ayepepsin: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:— I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the ‘publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure, No, 49,832 :— fty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Berrys excelient food.—Maria Jolly Wortham 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure, No. 180: . “five zoere nervousness, constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 


and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s F: in a very short time.—W. R. 
Pool Anthony, Tiverton, 


Cure, No, 4,208 :—* Night years’ dyspepsi i, Bervemenens, debility, 
with eye spasms, and nausea, for which my servant had — 
sulted the advice of many, have been effectually removed by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. I shall be happ 

answer an inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Riddlington Ree. 


tol 
Gare, 3 No. 1,609 :— — Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pain 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rende: my 
ew “Naat miserable, have been rad d by Du Barry's 
lex. Stuart, Archdeaco reen.” 
Esq., Barrister-at- 


fetcailar testimonials from William Hunt, 
Law, King’s College, Cambridge, who, after suffering 60 years from 
parti: rtial paralysis, a8 regained the use of his limbs in a very short 
time seen ~ — food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex- 

mouth ; Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
ae desekees; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady from <cuskioniien and sickness during preg- 
nancy; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing Vicarage, Waltham- 
cross, Herts . care of extreme Pag em indigestion, and 
gatherings ; h Yeom: Gat near Liverpool, a 
cure of 10 Bee \acevepein ent aon irritability ; Drs. Ure and 
Harve’ ames oro et No. 3, Sydney~ terrace, Reading, 
Berks, te roe th Regi y 
Porter. thol-st: an Porth a cure of 13 years’ cough, wit 
poten etaine The only remedy which has obtained Snoee 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints, 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
wae abandoned as incurable. 

Asa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious | _— injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Ba: 











Bitkes ELD. S IMPROVED PAPIER 
scus is applied extensively for the following purposes: 
Architect fe genmente of every A, Tt ; Ventilators 
ornices ; Conssle e, Tables ; ss Pigare and and lees} Frames “Patent 
feet lengths c. large on 

Wellington ~ e eo Moers I uostere Paras The Wor Works, 15, 
street North, Strand, where Patten, Books may be had, 














rry & Co. have 
vag 2 —- Lon 


yo and the country, whose hi 2 
to the public of t 
genuineness of ‘their health-restering fe food. Thus in London are 
agents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, purveyors to Her 
joe the Queen ; a hy & Butler, 155, ent-street; and 
through all le grocers, ists, and medicine venders 
In canisters, suitably packed for all climates, and with full in- 
structions, 5lb. 1la.; 12ib. 228.; super refined, 51b. 22s. ; 10 Ib, 33s. 
The 10 Ib: and 12 Yb. miles ‘on receipt of post- 


hilt 








200 
office order.—Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 





the onl ti A! be Pelied 
on — ion can upon 
_ the A! of the hair in any caune, pre- 
venting the hair Mailing off, strengt strengtheoiog oF hair, and check- 
ing greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is ele- 
gantly scented, and sufficient for three months’ use; will be sent 
ostage free on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss 
JEAN, 48, aeeempedy grant King’s-cross, London.—Testimonial : 
Dr. Thomson says,—“It is a beautiful preparation, and the only 
one I can recommend.” 


RY PTURES EFFECTUALLY and PER- 
pe pay 2 Y L oyene WITHOUT A TRUSS.—The great 
success of Dr. GU' Y’8 REMEDY for every variety of single 
and double a is without a parallel in the history of 
icine. In every case a cure is guaranteed. It is easy and 
painless in application, causing no inconvenience whatever, and is 
applicable to both sexes of all ages.—Sent post free on receipt of 
cash, postage by De or post-office order for 7s., payable at Gray’s 
Inn-road office, by Dr. sony oe 14, Hand-court, Holborn, 
London. Hundreds of testi: from the faculty and patients 
may 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
“NORTON'’S” 
C AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- 


mended as a simple but certain eouedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heart- 
burn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed 
og Mg, = Palpitations, Spasms, deneral ebility, Costive- 

act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient: are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can bear testimony to the benetits derived 
from their use. Sold in bottles at 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., and 11, each, in 
every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION,—Be sure to ask for “* NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imitations which 
have sprung. ins in sepesquenss of the success of “ NORTON’S 
CAMO IL 


NOTHER CURE of a NINE YEARS’ 
COUGH by Dr. LacocEsS EyEssonsro WAFERS. 

“ 99, High-street, Lynn. Sir,— y, who had a severe cough 
for nine yooxs, 8 and could get nothing. is allay it, from one box of 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers is enabl more freely, and her 
cough is cured. 

ocock’s Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. They 
peves leasant taste. Price 1a. 14d., 2s. $¢., and lis. per box, Sold 

y a ruggists. 

Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, an aromatic 
and aperient medicine, of great efficacy for zegulating the secre- 
tions, and correcting the action of the stomach and liver, and is 
the only safe remedy for all bilious affections, 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS a 
Certain ent Effectual Remote | for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
— Kingworm, seurvy, jaundice, scrofula, or king's evil, sore heads, 
and the most inveterate skin diseases to bee ee human ot is 
subject, cannot be treated with a more certa and 5) ody 
remedy for their cure than Holloway’s Ointment —- Pills, phic 
act so peculiarly on the constitution, and so effectually purify the 
blood that those diseases are qistly eradicated from the system, 
and a lasting cure obtained. These dies are equally 
efficacious in curing ay burns, scalds, concer e swellings, 
ulcerous wounds, rheuma’ contracted and stiff joints. Sold by 
all respectable ¥ rs of pon and at the scablishesen of 
Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, London. 











NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY HENRY G. BOHN, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


———_ PP PEPE SaaS 3g 




















SIR WILLIAM JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 


Comprising a Complete System of ZOOLOGY, 40 vols. 12mo. with 1,200 coloured Plates, 7/., originally published at 12/, 


This esteemed work is arranged under four principal heads, viz. BIRDS, 14 vols. ; ANIMALS, 13 vols.; FISHES, 6 vols. ; INSECTS, 7 vols., which are again subdivided into~ 
British Birds, 4 vols.; Sun Birds, 1 vol.; Humming Birds, 2 vols.; Game Birds, 2 vols.; Pigeons, 1 vol.; Parrots, 1 vol.; Birds of Western Africa, 2 vols.; Fly-Catchers, Ph 
&c. 1 vol.; Lions, Tigers, &c. 1 vol.; British Quadrupeds, 1 vol. ; Dogs, 2 vols.; Horses, 1 vol.; Ruminating Animals, 2 vols.; Elephants, &c. 1 vol.; Marsupialia, 1 vol: 
1 vol.; Whales, &c. 1 vol. ; Monkeys, 1 vol. ; Introduction to Entomology, 1 vol. ; British Moths and Butterflies, 2 vols.; Foreign ditto, 2 vols.; Beetles, 1 vol.; Bees, 1 vel; ba 
Fishes, 3 vols. ; Perch, 1 vol.; Fishes of Guiana, 2 vols. Eacu Vouums, with 30 coLounsp PLatss, is sold separately at 4s. 6d. 


MARY HOWITT’S ILLUSTRATED LIVES of the BRITISH QUEENS. 


Embellished with Twenty-eight splendid Portraits of the Queens of England, by the first Artists, engraved on steel. 
With Biographical and Historical Memorrs by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON and MARY HOWITT. li. 11s. 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S BEAUTIES of the COURT of CHARLES the SECOND ; 


Dlustrating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, &c., imp, 8vo. illustrated by 21 beautiful Portraits, comprising the whole of the celebrated suite of Paintings by Sir Pater Laty. 
preserved at Hampton Court and the Windsor Gallery, extra cloth, richly gilt back and sides, and giJt edges, 1/. 5s.; or with India proof impressions of the Plates, 24, 10s, F 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM; 


Or, thie Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described ; with their Propagation, Culture, Management, and Uses. Second improved 
Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. with nearly 3,000 Plates of Trees and Shrubs, cloth lettered (pub. at 10/.), 5/. 5s. 


SILVESTRE’S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY ; 
Or, Fac-similes of the Writings of every Age, taken from the most authentic Missals and Manuscripts. Containing upwards of Three Hundred large and beautifully-executed 
Fac-similes, richly illuminated in the finest style of Art. 2 vols. atlas folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, 31/. 10s. 


MADDEN’S (SIR FREDERICK) UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY ; 


From the French of BARON SILVESTRE. (Descriptive Letter-press to the preceding Work.) 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1/.16s. 1850. 


MARRYAT’S PIRATE, and the THREE CUTTERS. 


8vo. with Twenty most splendid Line Engravings, after Drawings by STANFIELD, engraved on Steel by CHanLes Hearn, (published at 1/. 4s.), extra cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


JAMES’S (G. P. R.) BOOK of the PASSIONS. 


Royal 8vo, illustrated with Sixteen splendid Line Engravings, after Drawings by Epwarp Cornovtp, SterpHanorr, CHaLon, Kenny Mgapows, and JENKINS, engraved under 
the superintendence of CuagLes Heatu. New and improved Edition, elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges, reduced to 12s. 1850. 


PICTORIAL GALLERY of ENGLISH RACE-HORSES; 


containing Portraits of all the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes to the end of last Year (1850). With Letter-press by GEORGE TATTERSALL, 
Esq. One large handsome volume, royal 8vo., containing upwards of Ninety beautiful Illustrations, chiefly Steel Engravings of Horses, after Pictures by Coops, 
Herrine, Hancock, Au.EN, &c., engraved by Scorr, Cook, and other eminent Artists; also full-length characteristic Portraits of celebrated living Sportsmen 
(“Cracks of the Day”), by Seymour. Scarlet cloth, elegantly gilt on the back and sides with appropriate devices, 1/. 10s. 


LOW’S DOMESTIC ANIMALS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Exemplified in Fifty-six large and very beautifully-coloured Plates of the various Breeds of the Horse, Ox, Sheep, and Hog, from Drawings by Nicnotsoy, R.S.A, 
after Paintings by Surers, R.S.A. 2 vols. in 1, imperial 4to. richly half-bound morocco, gilt edges (published at 14/. 14s.), reduced to 8/. 8s. 
MANTELL’S (Dr.) PICTORIAL ATLAS of FOSSIL REMAINS. 


Consisting of Coloured Illustrations selected from Parkinson’s ‘Organic Remains of a former World,’ and Artis’s ‘ Antediluvian Phytology.’ 
With Additions and Descriptive Letter-press by Dr. MANTELL. : 
4to. with Seventy-four fine Coloured Plates, containing nearly 900 subjects, cloth gilt, 2U. 5s. 


BRITISH POETS, from Milton to Kirke White, Bohn’s Cabinet Edition, 


Comprising, in a very small but remarkably clear type, as much matter as the sixty volumes of Johnson's Poets. Complete in 4 vols. with Frontispieces, containing Twenty-two 
Medallion Portraits. New Edition, printed on fine paper, and in size and binding uniform with the Standard Library, 14s. 


BARBER’S ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Mlustrated by Forty-five fine Steel Plates, including a Portrait of Her Majesty, with a Map of the Island, and Dr. MANTEL1’s Geological Map. 8vo. a New and Improved Edition, 
completed to the Present Time, elegant, in cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 1850. J 
*,* The present Edition contains two new and very accurate Views of Ryde from the Sea, a new View of Osborne, and every possible information. 


PUGIN’S GLOSSARY of ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT and COSTUME; 
Setting forth the Origin, History, and Signification of the various Emblems, Devices, and Symbolical Colours peculiar to Christian Design of the Middle Ages. 
Eighty Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours, royal 4to. half morocco extra, 7/. 7s. 


PUGIN’S NEW WORK on FLORIATED ORNAMENT. 


Thirty Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours, royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth, with rich gold ornaments, 3/. 3s. 


BURKE’S ENCYCLOPZ/DIA of HERALDRY; 


Or, General Armoury of England, Scotland, and Ireland, containing a very comprehensive and exact account of the Arms of English Families: with an Introduction to Heraldry, 4 
Dictionary of Terms, and » Supplement. Imperial 8vo. (uniform with his Peerage), 1. 1s. 


HALiL’S (REV. ROBERT) WORKS, 


With a MEMOIR of his LIFE, by Dr. 0. GREGORY, and a Critical Estimate of his Character and Writings, by the Rev. JOHN FOSTER. New Edition, 6 vols. 8vo. very 
handsomely printed in a large type, cloth lettered (originally published at 3/. 13s. 6d.), 1d, 11s. Gd. (Just ready.) 


PROSPECTUSES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
Viz., the STANDARD, ANTIQUARIAN, CLASSICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and ILLUSTRATED, may be had on application, 
or through any Bookseller. 
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Printed by James Hotmes,of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish St. Andrew, in the said county; and Lo 
lished by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellingten-street af id; and sold by all Booksell and N —Agents 
Scor_anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 18, 1851. 
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